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FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 1 


FOUNDED JUNE 22nd, 1822. 


- [TEN CENTS PER COPY. 
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SUMMER RETREAT. _ 


CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


‘These are ALKALINE-CARBONATED Waters, containing 
also Joptng avp Satts cr Lytmia. The diseases in 
which they have }roven of notable efficacy are—ot the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
pepsia, some Diseases of the skin, and wunde rfully resto- 
rative to the temale constitution, when enfeebled or pros 
trated by special maladies. For proof thereof see 

MEDICAL bh ge a IN OUR PAMPHL 
THERE IS NO FINERK SUMMER C LIMATE, “IN 
AMERICA: 

The Bathing ts» .uperb. 

—. an a ot 





Alev, very tine 
P< naa gs at n nd, 





Room: superior 
BOARD— —15 at ay ~~ week ; $45 to $60 per month— 
as stated fully in pamphlet, with all other particulars. 
Apply to 

- FR ZicR « +A‘ BK, Proprictois, 


THE 
Sale Deposit iompany 
GO VAD VORA, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corer of L. berty Street. 
»CIS H. 





Jk» KS, 


The Buildu.g Absolutely Fire-Prool, 


EN TIRWLY OF BHICK, 
Vie bi ck w Ls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBL x. 
The Firs? Sstablished i in the World, 


SAP h-K EEPING 
VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 


PHA 


Presicect, 


“WILLS Ete. 
UNVER GU ‘RAY LEE, 
AND THE 
REWVIENG OF SEES, 


Fire avd Surgiar-Proef Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND \iGHT BY ARMEI 
Rooms for Ladies 
With every convenience, naam desks, &c. 
provid 
Very many !: dies are renters or depo-itors. 
A —— CN THE PREMISES zo ASSINI 
FROM OF INTO CONVEYANt® 
Unk ACKODS BROADWAY. 
At the Company’: fecial reauest oh Ch 
its business solely to the Safe-Keep: 
The Public are invited to Visit the 


Premises 
Business cf from curtont: 


Mie 


arter confin® 


+’ W beter 





Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bills cal- 
lected, and other Banki 


CLECULAR NuUTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRI OIPAL CITLES 
'HE WORLD, 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST, 
ACOUUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & "ANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
KOUNTZE BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 

Make Cable Transfers. 


‘LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Govervment and State Securities. 
tenidtescnsin Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner of Bret Ttread. | BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


needle 
9. 34 Old Bond Scree 


(NX | 
BRANCH j Noe 15 yb Tottenham Court Ro d; 


Hull; 
OFFICES. : Nox. 219 & ol Edgware Road; 
os. 6 & 7 Lowades Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Caritat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 6 


Paip-up CapPiTaL__----. 
REsERVED FunpD £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 


Joun Jonur, Esq. 
Henry Viours East, Esq. 
Joun Hacxstiock, Esq. 
Anprew Lawnrir, Esq. 
Rosert Lioyp, Esq. 
Wa. McArrtuve, Esq., 
! oe 


Ide, 
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FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Eechange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L. COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold eee vf \ 
North Ameria. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, N, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL C CHARTER, A.D. 185%, Ig 








Specia! Lcans and C ial Paper neg d 

Deposits received a:d Interest allowed on 
| Bolances 

CLecks upon our House are col!ected through Clearing 
Howse as upon National ani State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Credit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C. Suetvon, Geo. R Hows. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


\NDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
{LA NOTES <= EXCHANGER 


U “!tON BANK OF LONDON. 


Daily 


Chairman. 

Wa. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joaquin De Mascna Esq 
|WiLLIaAM Simpson, Esq. 
JONATHAN ‘THORP, Esq 
James E. Vanner, Esq. 


Groner Younes, Esq. 

Sahih + aK 
Manager: 

Avrrep Grorog KEnngpY. 








Seeretary—C. J. Wort 5 mage 9 es ead Credit and Franc Ex- 
——— Mi. . ry and other Loams negotiated. Stocks and 
Accounts opened with speceved ants, | tino: Commisgaon. Inievest on Deposits. 


'can and other Foreigu Fir or 
| at such mo“erate rates of Gieeniosion a shall ve area? | 
| erei consisten' with sound mutual advantage. | 


| The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 


| rates on «/aily balances, ani is maie up on the 30t’ June 


‘AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
| and 31st December in each year. | B ors, 
Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against “P| 59 Liberty Street, | NEW YORK, 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 


| 
or ene 1 ecainst first-class Securities negotiable in: London, | 
| Meresntle and Marginal Credits ure issued, as also Letters Special attention given 
TO THE NRGOTIATION OF 


| of Credit upon any leading Commerci! City. 
Travellers’ Credits Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


encashe| whe. issued by (lients amd every de= 
18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





scription of veneru! stanking Bariness 
onnmatoe. 

THe Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged rot to 
diseiose the transacticns of any of ite customers. 


a a 


UBICAGU HOUSE; H, Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


Y ENGLAN!, IRELAND, ne AND 
_ OWT INENTAL kuROPE 








H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securdives, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
SPrOCK~, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


s@ Dividends and Coupons Collected. +e 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
HENRY CO. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMB, 


$10,000 Wanted on Mortgage. 


We will give a mortgage on our property for the loan 
of $10,000 000 for rsix years—interest ate yt Or, 
we will sell one-helt of our 


SUPERLATIVE SLATE QUARRY, 
yielding a superior quality of Slate. Distance to railroad, 
six miles and good road. For particulars apply to 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Brownsville, Me. 
~ POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF 
ORGAN MUSIC! 
For Pipe Organs. 
Organ Gems, Davenport. 
Batiste’s Orgen Voltuntarics, 
50 Plece for Orgav. Batiste. 2 50 
Clarke’s Short Voluctartes, 1 50 
Urgenist’s Por follo. Rimbault, 2 Vols.each. 8 00 
Hile’s short Veluntaries. 9% Nos. each. 50 
Zeuner’s Vo!luntarios, Complete. 3 00 
250 Rasy Voluntaries, Zundel. 2 00 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK NEARLY READY. 








$2 50 
2 50 


For Reed Organs. 


$2 50 
1 50 


Orgen at Home, 
Kecrea'ions for Cabinet (Reed) Orgens. | 
Cia: ke’s Short Voluntartes. 1 50 
Clurke’s Heed Orgac Com )ar ton, 200 
Fine collections of Pieces, Songs and Tunes, may also 
be tound in Emerson’s New Method, Clarke’s New 
Method, and in Root’s School for Cabinet Organs. 
NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK.—In Avovst. 
Either of the above books sent, post-paid, for retail 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
711 Broadway, N. VY. 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 








New York Post office Notice. 

HE MALLS FOR EUROPE during the week enaing 
T Saturpay, July 4th, 1874, wiil clore at this 
—, as follows: On Tuespay at 12 M.; on Wepnes- 
M., and on 


L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


AY At coccceess on Tuurspay et 11:30 ig 
Sarvneay at 6 A.M. 0A 
T. 
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THE ALBION. 








TWO AMERICAN MAGAZINES; 


The bomen ae gt of AMERICAN ERICAN MAGAZINES has become so 
well that one of the leading English 
Papers, the hendon Weekly Register, in a recent issue, 
thus speaks of Scrisner’s Monracy : 

“We are constrained to own that Scrrpnen’s 
Monracy carries off the prize, against all our 
shilling monthly serials for brilliancy of illus- 
trations and variety of contents. It is simply a 
wonderful shilling’s worth. Nothing can be 
more charming than the cuts—full of force and 
vigor ; the light and shade are managed with a 
truly artistic power. Oat of its one and twenty 
original articles, we really do not know which 
to choose as best, for each and all are excellent.” 

Not only is it true that Scribner’s Monthly excels the 
English Magazines, but it is 

“The Best of the A American Montblies.” 

In the eaten, variety and artistic excellence of its 
il themes, it has never been even 
approached, = less excelled. It has a larger page 
and gives a greater variety in its contents than any other 
of the standard American Monthlies. 

Tn literary character and in the brilliancy and ability 
of ita Editorial Departments, it enjoys an equal p 
nence. 

Its conductors started with the definite aim of making 
it the Best Magazine in the World, of which they have 

never for a moment lost sight, and theypoint with pride 

and pleasure to the May and June numbers, recently 
issued, and ask for them a candid examimation anda 
careful comparison of their merits with those of other 
magazines—and oy renew their (3 to the public, to 
strive for stil! h‘zher excellence in the future. 

A considerable demand has ae arisen in England 
for (8t. Nicnoias) Scribner’s new magazine for s and 
Girls, one publisher desiring to secure an edition of three 
thousand of the first bound volume (when completed), 


> ranenee & 4 this country has been 
even more re le than that of ee ay Monthly. 
It is pronounced to be * An sdeally zine for 
Children,” and, as is the case with al iterature 
for children, it has been found to in- 
for  grown-u a as well 

he i i) ls of the day can scarcely 

be estimated, pov upon the rising generation. 
Parents and teachers cannot afford to be indifferent to 
this influence, or careless in relation to the character ot 
the literature furmshed to the children outside of their 
school lessons. In Sr. Nicnotas not ony are History, 





hel 











Natural Philosophy, Literature, Fine Arts ani Manu- 
factures, pr in an attracti wey tavoune eaten, 
but the ¢ ildren are stimulated to seek information for 
themseiv. 


The publishers will send to any address, a 
specimen number-of Sr. NicHoxas, pos! 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also scts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds. ; 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©. A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, b H. Tillinghast, 

Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babcock. w.F. 

lavid Jones, B F. Allen, Chica onge, 

Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han. ilwn, Syracuse. 
Jobn Bloodgood. 


H. J. RUBBARD, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


+:~ - 
35 WALL STREET, V. Y¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit: ed 
in conformity | with the Pro /isions of its ger 
a 63 


Sist, 187: 
Premiums received during year — 9120,627 33 





Total Premiums.,... «+-ccseccesesse+ 5 sma 96 





Premiums marked off as earned from J ey 
= ist to December 3ist, 1873. ... ae 497,954 OF 
Pai riod : 


By the same pe 
Expenses, 
— Insurance and ivterest...$1,276,815 88 
Return of Premiums..... 74,336 02 





paid, on receipt of ten cents, the bare pat. pr 
age and printing. The magazines are sold 
y all first-class Bookselcrs and Newsdea'ers, 
everywhere, 
SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Paid to Policy Holdere as. 
for 


aud Juiy interest on stock.... 35,925 77 
Uhe Assets of the Company on the 3ist De- 
Seay te of were as follows : 





NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company. 
229 Groatwav, corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a G NERAL BANI ey BUSIN “88. 
Receive TEPOSITS subject to O! Pueee AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALAN 


CHECKS on this Com ny pase a 
the OL EABRIN OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and oeoter STOOME sua saencams. 
8TOC al act as 
Ths or for op RAILROADS: and other corporations and for 
LLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
AN JREW MoKINNEY Vice-President. 





DIRBUTORS : 
Oharles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
Jobn 4. 4 Prosper P. Shaw, 
abe! Ly eg E Orr, 
Qeorge ilham B. Ogden, 
WithamH. Breeden Aaron Giailice 
John G. Hoyt, H. Brown, 
William Foster, Jr., Shristopher os ame 
a, WV. Van ‘ G. P Lown 
A. Anter, 


us 
JOUN ¥. BANKER, Secreta: 















‘WATLES’ CONCERTO PARI AN 

are the most ‘beautiful in 

atte and perfect in t 
ver made, 


ever pemcon in any 
dt is produced by 
@n extra at Uy recds pow 
e ereccr voiced, the 
‘T of pa is 





rx LoD f 


om wuxtgul: onkral 
areamoe 4 the 





ORCAN 


made, ani combine rut! </ VOUCENG 
volume o ° 

PA TER cHuRC Ts or MUSIC MALL. 
WATER S'vNow | Fcate P PIANOS 


| air, oo ern im rovemeonts, see, ar 
BEST Ap nn MADE These or ore 
Pian arranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EX’ TREMELY a me Partcash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly rrey- 
ments.Second-hand instruments 


inexchange. AGENTS i nt every 


County in the U. S. and 
, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lal jes, 





discount (07 achers 

de, ILLUSTRATED ¢ “4 TALOGUES M 1711 FD, 
HMORACE W. & SON. 

,481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box Bae7. 





Cash in tees ccsteesrecscoeeressesssee 44,118 01 
Unite! States, State and Bank 
Loans on eeees- sseesccscecccseise 295,411 OO 
Interest on Investments due ..,.....ces-ees 4,29 50 
Prminm Notes and Premiums in course 
atocccesesseccccesee. coos 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 45,620 Ov 


91.918,954 4a 

Raso.ven, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5 

PEK CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

a onand after MONDAY, the second oj 
‘ebruary next. 


TRUSTE! OSTEES: 
cae Me arg FRANCIS , Rameeway, 
8aMU AAKON L, RBID. 


JOUN 0, WOOD 4 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 


ROBERT. & TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 


WILLIAM , HKNRY EYRE, 
JAS. D, — 4O8K?H eG. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, FDWARD MEKRITT, 
', COLDEN MU DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
NSEND SCUDDER, = 1, a 
SAMUEL L. LIAM, HENRY B. KUNHARDT 
BRYCE GRaY, JOHN Ss. W AMS, 
N. L, McOREADY. CHAKLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N. D, 
TAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
JWEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President 
ALANSON W. HEGAHMAN, 


Seconu V ice-President, 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
———- 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 
ECLECTIC 


ENGINKERUtsG MAGAZINE, 
VOL, XI. NO. 1.-JULY, 1874.—NOW READY. 


CONTENTS : 

Solar Attraction and the Karth’s Orbital Centrifugal 
Force, by Capt. John Ericsson (illustrated); Modern 
comotives ; Method of Deep Sea Sounding by Means of 
Pianoforte Wire ; Laying Out Curves of Small Radius 
(illustrated) ; Iron and Steel; Illuminating by the Mag- 
neto-Electric Light ; ‘ihe steam Engine of 1833 and of 
1873; The Pollution of Water ; Kngimeering—Its Effect 
upon” Art; The Current of Architectaral Laste—The 
Style of the Future, by (i. Huskisson Guillaume; T: e 
Possible in Coal Mining ; Steel as a Building Material ; 
Gun Carriages and Mechanical Appliances for Working 
Heavy Ordnance ; On the Construction of a New Mean 
Noon Sun Dial, by 8. V. Clevenger ; The Channel Pun- 
nel ; Approximate Value of a Keduction vf Ruling or 
Maximum Grades, by John G. Clarke, C. EK. ; Iron and 
Steel Institute—I’resident 1. Lowthian Bell’s Address ; 
Useful Displacement of Ships as limited by Weight of 
Structure and of Propu'sive Po ver, by Wm. Froude, 
Esq., F. R. S.; The Preservation of lron Structures ; 
The Factor of Satety in Engineering Structures, by 
Richard H. Buel ; The Manufacture of Fire Clay Goods ; 
Steam Regener: tion; Decay and Preservation of Telegraph 
Poles; Horse Power of Boilers, by W, Barnet Levan 
(illustrated) ; ;_ Fire-proof Construction ; The Irrigation 
Works of Inaia ; Modern Improvements in Artillery, by 
Capt. E. Simy son, U.S. A.; On Simplicity as the Essential 
ae = ~~! and Efficiency oe the Working of Rail- 
wa y Capt. Henry Whatley T 

PARA GRA PHS— Reports “ a hs 
Iron and Steci Notes; Railway Notes; Engineering 
Structures ; as Seenanee and Naval Notes; Book Notices ; 
Miscellan 

TERMS—Published Monthly at $5 per annum ; single 

numbers, 50 cents. 

Db, VAN NOSTRA PD, Publister, 

No. 23 Murray Street, and No. 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 


FREDERICK KUKTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has roduce d the Prices of bis Bill ot 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


. 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and conmodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and sclect parties, 
and also every class of business men. 

hesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 


es a oka th remain the Public’s Obedient Se rvant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden he » and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nine‘eenth Sireet, the 
choicest articles are carefully served, at corr spondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK kU RTZ, Proprietor. 





ABERD REN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


& RED and } ae, from £5, 
ship, for any po America. 
SCRIF ONS TACOURATE o * AUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices m JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


free on board 





B.'T. BABBITT'S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 














ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO.. 


115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 
Manufacture every style -of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 


T have recently perfected a new w method of packing my 

Potash, or Lye, and am now pack ing 

coating of which will Tn Fg and does not injure the 

Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in E: and German 

for making hard ont 

nying each package. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New York. 

















HOTELS. 
WEST STREET HOTEL, 


Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 44 West Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A TEMPERANCE HOUSE ON THE 











MISFIT CARPETS. _ 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ROOMS 50 and 75 cents per Day. CHARGES very 
MODERATE. THE best meats and vegetables in the 
market. BEST BEDS in the city. 


B. T. BABBITT, Proprietor. 


Good Second-EHland and Mis fit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, \ ERY 
between Wilham and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 
FH Sent hom: and laid tree of charge. >) 








Seeds, Plants, — Prepaid by 


My new priced ; Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 

sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Fstablished 1842, 





bnginecrs? Societies; |, 


it only in Balls, the 


soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


THIGTY-MNIM SNSUSEL KEPOKT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1473...$21,572,842 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities.......$6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83- ~~ 71540,616 4 2 
29,124,458 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.......+++++0++$1,446,123 04 
Dividends and returned + «im- 


ums on canceled polici: .... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, mature cn- 


dowments and reinsura (¢.. 82,629 13 
Commissions, eee and 

agerey expense cocce 445,882 91 
we aud * Phyacians? 

Fees «22-00 sesgeccesoneccce 68S, 108 C: 
‘Taxes, ape Pepe law expenses, 

salaries, printing, revenue pa 

StAMPS, KC..cesccceccecccees 299,045 97 


4,693,579 65 
$24,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash mm Trust Ci mpany, in 
bank, and on hand .......--$1,661,537 

Invested in United States, New 
York State, and other stocks 
(market value, $1,937,320 24) 
Real Es ute ccccceeeseeceeeees 

Bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at $44- 
000,000 ; 


&5 


4,850,195 20 


1,768,174 


buildings thereon, 
insured for over $13,7C0,000, 
and the policies sssigned to 
the Company as additional 
coulateral security....+- 
Loans on existing policies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 
$4,052,419 96) 


14,135,265 23 


962,112 98 


Quarterly a semi-annual 
‘ t to 





January Ist, ‘is74. seeee 
Piemiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in habilities).....-++. 
Amounts due from Agents..... 
Interest accrued to January 
Ist, 187dececcccereeccoesces 


563,365 83 


287,936 34 
26 159 "7 
175,831 98 





24,430.87) 32 
ADD. 


T xcess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874..... 6.606. $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
anu Ist, 1874 
Re — josses mowers proof, 


271,655 00 
207,715 v0 





neseed “for “reinsurance on 

existing policies immsuring 

#122,594,273 20, participating 

insurance (at 4 yer cent., 

Carlisie net premium); and 

$ ,078,113 65 non-participat- 

ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 

PLEMIUM ....-eeeereceeceees 22,087,149 3 
Dividends outetandins....... 208,630 ir - 


9 
22,7 


775,448 AS) 





Divisible surplus.........++ Secos alld 742,594 4l 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary divideud, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportivned to their contribution to surplus. 

The c*sh value of such reversion may be used in settie- 
ment of Premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been. issued, mn- 

suring $26 621,000, 
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Onwards. 


’ Let me go on! 

i know the way bebind me seemeth fair ; 

I know the sun shone brightly, warmly there. 

And on before, lieth a broad dim meadow ; 

And what awaits me there is draped in shadow, 
And yet I would press on. 


Not back, but on! 

I know the rast was full of pleasant things ; 

‘Lhe song of birds, the rustle ot their wings. 

I know the tutu e holds no sounds of singing, 

No sounds of laughter, nor of glad tones ringing, 
And yet I would go on. 


Steadily on ! 
What thc ugh the past was a smooth, even road ; 
What though the present holds no heavy load, 
And all the fature way is rough and hilly, 
Whose saows are endless, and whose wiaods are chilly, 
But yet | would keep on. 


Ay up, and on! 
| hate this even, uneventful life ; 
Give me the scenes of labor, and of strife. 
My path is rugged, but it is ascending, 
. nd [shall stand exalted at the ending. 
Aud so « will press on. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., E'C 











art the Second—Book the ‘Third. 


THE CONVENTION—IV, 
(Continued from our last. | 

On the other side, Antoine Louis Leon Florelle de Saint-Just, 
pale, with a low furehead, a regular profile mysterious eye a 
profound sadness, aged twenty-three, Merlin de ‘Thionville, 
whom the Germans called /evert .fel—** the fire devil.” Merlin 
de Donai, the culpable autbor of the ** Law of the Suspects.” 
Soubrany, whom the people of Paris on the first of Prairial de- 
manded for general. ‘ihe ex-priest Lebon, holding a sabre in 
the hand which bad sprin' led holy water; Billaad Varennes, 
who prophes ed the magistracy of the future, not judges—but 
arbiters; Fabre d' Eglantine, who bit upun one delightful idea 
the Republican calendar, just as Rouget de Lisle had a single 
sublime inspiration —the Marseillaise; veither one nor the other 
ever produced a second, Mauuel, the at orney of the ommune, 
who had said, ** A dead king is nota man the Jess.” Goujon, 
who had entered ‘Tripstadt, Neustadt, aud Spires, and had seen 
the Prussian army in flight. Lacroix, a lawyer turned into a 
general, named Chevalier of Saint Louis, six days before the 
10th of August, Freron Thersites, the son of Freron Zoilus. 
Ruth, the inexorable searcher of the iron safe, predestined to a 
great Republican suicide—he was to kill himself the day the 
Republic died. Fouche, with the soul of a demon and he face 
vf corpse. Camboulas, the friend of Father Duchesne, who 
said to Guillotin, ‘Thou belougst to the « lub of the Feuillants, 
but thy daughter belongs to the Jacobin Club.” Jagot, sho to 
such as compiained to him of the prisoners’ want of clothing, 
replied by this savage saying, ‘ A prison is a dress of stone.” 
Javogues, the terrible desecrato: of the tombs of Saint Venis. 
QOsselin, a proscriber, who hid one of (he proscribed —Madame 
Cbarry—1n his house. Bentabole, «bo, when he was in the 
chair, made signs to the tribune to applaud or hoot.  t'he jour- 
nalist Robert, the husband of Mademoiselle Keralio, who 
wrote, ** Neither Robespierre nor Marat come to my house. 
Robespierre will come wheu he wishes - Marat, never.” Garau 

Coulon, who, when ~pain interfered in the trial of Lous XVL, 
laughtily demanded that the assembly should not deign to read 
the letter of a king in behalf of a king. Gregoire, a bishop at 
first worthy of the Primitive huarch, bat who afterwards, under 
the Empire, «flaced Gregoire the Republican beneath the Count 
Gregoire. Amar, who said, **Tbe whole earth condemns 
Louis XVI To whom then appeal for judgment? To the 
planets” Rouyer, who, on the 2ist of January, oppose | the 
tiring of the cannon on the Pont Neuf, saying, «A king's head 
ought to make no more noise in falling thau the head of another 
mau. 

Chenier, the brother of Andre; Vadier, one of those who laid 
a pistol on the tribune; Panis, who said to Momoro, “ I wish 
Marat and Robespierre to embrace at my table.’— ** Wh re dost 
thou liye ?”- ** At Charenton.’ —‘* anywhere else would have 
astonished me,” replied Monroro. Legendre, who was the 
butcher of the trench Revolution, as Colonel Pride had been of 
the English Revolution, “ Come, that I may knock thee down, ’ 
he cried to Luavjuinais. ‘ First have it decreed that 1 am a bul- 
lock,” replied Lanjuinais. Collot d’Herbois, that lagubrious 
comedian who had the face of the antique mask with two month-< 
which said yes an! no, approving with one while he blamed 
with the other; branding Carrier at Nantes und defying Chalier 
at Lyons; sending Robespierre to t e scaffold and Marat to the 
Pantheon. Genissieux, who dewanded the penalty of death 
against whomsoever should have upon him a medallion of 
** Louis XVL, the Martyr.” Leonard Bourdon, the school- 
waster, who had offered Lis house to the old man of \iont Jura. 
‘Topsent, the sailor; Goupelleau, the lawyer; Laurent Lecointre 
the merchant; Duhem, the physician, Sergeaut, the sculptor; 
David the painter; Joseph Egalite, the prince. ; 

Others again; Lecointe Puiravean, who asked that a decree 
should be passed declaring Marat mad. Robert Lindet, the tur- 
bulent creator of that devil-fish whose bead was the Committee 
of General Surety, and which covered France «ith its one-and- 
twenty thousand arms called revolutionary committees Lebceuf, 
upon whom Girey-Lupre, in his ‘‘ Christmas of False Patriots,” 
had made this epigram: ** Lebceut saw Legendre and be an to 
bellow ” 

Thomas Payue, the good-natured American;* Anacharsis 


*“ Thomas Payne, Americain et clement’””—M. Hugo here means Tom 


Paira, -the stay-maker and revolutionary Englishman, the author of the 


| Clootz, a Geaman baron, a millionaire, and an atheist —down 
Rovere, one of those men who are wicked for wickedness’ sake 


people believe. 
employed in addressing aristocrats. 


passion for a pretty woman. 
become a prince. 
tiger. 
for the alarm-gun.” 


seli deuounced by debert. 


of ‘‘ an army of incendiaries” into the Vendee. ‘Tavaux, who, 


Gironde and t e Mountain should be sert to serve as common 
soldiers, Rewbell, who shut himself up in Mayence. Bour- 
botte, who had his horse | illed wader him at the taking of Sau- 
mur. Guimberteau, who directed the army of the Cherbourg 
coast 
Rochelle —_ Lecarpentier, who led the squadron of Cancale. 
Roberjot, for whom the ambush of Rastadt was waiting. Prieur 
of the Marne, who bore in camp his old rank of major. Levas- 
seur de la Sarthe, who, by a word, induced serrent, com- 
mandant of the battalion of Saint-Amand, to let him- 
self be killed. Reverchun, Maure, Bernard de Saintes, Charles 
Richard, Lequinio, and at the summit of this group, a Mirabeau, 
who was called Danton. 

Outside the two camps, and keeping b th in awe, rose a man 
—Robespierre. 

V. 


Below crouched Dismay, which u.ay be noble; and Fear, 
which is mean. Beneath passions, beneath heroisms, beneath 
devotion, beneath rage, was the gloomy cohort of the Anony- 
mous. ‘The lower regions of the Assembly were called the Plain. 
There was everything which fluctuates, the men who doubt, who 
hesitate, who draw back who adjourn, who watch, each one 
fearing somebody. ‘Che Mountain was made up of the Select; 
the Gironde of the Select; the Plain was the crowd. The Plain 
was summed up and condeused in Sieyes. 
Sieyes was a clever man, with a bee in his bonnet. Ie had 
stopped at the Tiers-Etat, and had not been able to mount up to 
the people. Certain winds are made to rest halfway. Sieyes 
called Robespicrre a tiger, Robespierre called Sieyes a mole. 
This metaphysician bad stranded, not on wisdom, but prudence. 
He was the courtier, not the servitor, of the Revolation. He 
seized a shovel and went with the people to work in the Champ 
de Mars; harnessed to the same cart as Alexander de Beauhar- 
nais. He counselled energy, but never showed it. He said to 
the Girondists, ** Put the cannon on your side.” ‘There were 
thinkers who were wrestlers; such were Condorcet, witb Verg- 
niaud; or Cawille Desmoulins, with Danton. ‘There thinkers 
whose aim was to preserve their lives; such were with Sieyes, 
The most generous wiues have their lees. Underneath even the 
Plain was the Marsh, a hideous staguation which exposed to 
View the transparencies of egotism. ‘Chore shivered the tremblers 
in dumb expectation. Nothing could be more abject. A couglo- 
weration of shames feeling noshame; hidden rage; revolt under 
servitude. ‘Tbe, were afraid in a c¢,nical fashiov; the hadal 
the desperation of cowardice; they preferred the Gironde and 
chose the Mountain; the tinal catastrophe de ended upon them; 
they poured toward the successfal side; they delivere: Louis 
XVJ. to Vergniaud, Verguiaud to Danton, Danton to Robes- 
pierre, Kobespierre to Lallien. They pat Marat iu the pillory 
when livinz, and deified him when dead. They upheld every- 
thing until the day when they overturaed everything. They 
had the instinct to give the decisive pa«l to whatever tottered. 
In their eyes—siuce they had undertaken to serve on condition 
that the bases was solid- to waver was to betray them. ‘They 
were number; they were force, they were fear personified. From 
thence came the daring ct dis. race. 
Thence came ‘ ay 3ist, the Lith Germinal, the 9th Thermidor; 
tragedies kaotted by giants and autied by dwarts, 

Vi. 
Mingled among these men filled with passions were men filled 
with dreams. Utopia was there under allits forms; under its 
warlike for 1, which admitted the scaffold, and under its inno- 
cent form which would abolish capital punishment; to thrones 
a threatening spectre, to people a guardian angel. Side by side 
with the spirits that fought were the spirits that brooded. ‘Uhese 
had war in their heads, those peace. One brain, Carnot, brought 
fourth fourteen armies; another brain, Jean Debry, planned a 
universal democratic federation, 
Awid this furious eloquence, amvung these shrieking and 
growling voices, there were fiuitfal silences, Lakanal re:aained 
voiceless,and arranged in his thoughts a system of public national 
edneation; Lauthenas held his peace, and created the primary 
schools; Keveliere Lepeaux kept silent, and dreamed of the ele- 
vation of Philosophy to the dignity of Religion. Others occupied 
themselves with questions of detail, smaller and more practical. 
Guyton Morveaux studied means for rendering hospitals 
healthy; Maire, the abolition of existing servitudes; Jean bon 
“aint-Audre, the suppression of arrest and imprisonment for 
debt; Romme, the proposition of Chappe; Dubois, the putting 
the archives in order; Coren Fustier, the creation of the Cabi- 
net of Anatomy and the Museum of Natural History; Guyomard, 
river navigation and the damning of the Scheldt, Art had its 
fanatics, and even its monowaniacs. On the 21st of January, 
while the head of monarchy was falling on the Place de la Revo- 
lution, Bezard, the representative of the Oise, went to see a pic- 
ture of Rubens which had been tonnd in a garret in the Saint- 
Lazare. Artists, orators, prophets, mengiants like Danton, 
child-wen like Clootz, gladiators and philosophers, all had the 
same goul—Progress. Nothing disconcertedthem. ‘The grand- 
eur of the Convention was, the discovering how mach reality 
there is in what men call the Impossible. At one extreme, 
Robespierre had his eye fixed on Right: on the other, ondor- 
vet had his fixedon Duty. Condorcet was a man of thought 
and enlightenment; Kobespierre was a man of action; and 
sometimes in the last throes of effete orders of society, action 
means extermination. 


that of flowers. 


who dwell among the thunderbolts. 
VIL. 


he has respired.” i 
needed to be spoken aside and for low-voiced angers, | abr 


for the art, from love of the art, exists more frequently than 
Charlier, who wished that ‘* you” should be 
Tallien, elegiac and ferc- 
cious, who afterwards brought about the 9th Thermidor from his 
Cambaceres, a lawyer, who will 
Carrier, an attorney, who will become a 
Laplanche, who will one day cry, ‘* [demand priority 
Thuriot who desired the vote of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal to be given alond. Burdon de Oise, who 
challenged Chambon to a duel, denounced Payne, and was him- 
Fayau, who proposed the sending 


on the 13th of April almost contrived to reconcile the Gironde 
and the Mountain. Vernier, who proposed that the chiefs of the 


Jard Panvilliers, who managed the army of the coasts of 


Revolutions have two currents —an ebb 
and a flow; and on these float all seasons, from tha: of ice to 
Each zone of these currents, prodaces men 
adapted to its climate, from those who live in the sun to those ing morning contained this line—* The 


People showed each other the recess of the left-hand passage, 
where Robespierre had whispered in the ear of Garat, Claviere's 
friend, tbis terrible epigram, ‘‘ Claviere has conspired wherever 


In this same recess, convenient for words 8¢™ 
e which traversed La 


-{d’Eglantine bad quarrelled with Rommo and reproiched him for 


right Hebert st. The upright Lebas, the friend of the Duplays. | having disfigured his calendar, by changing Fervidor into Ther- 


;}midor. Sv, too, was shown the corner where, elbow to elbow, 
| sat the seven represeatatives of the Iaute-Caronne who, first 
called to pronounce their verdict upon Louis XVI., thus res 
pended, one after the other—Mailhe, ** Death;” Delmas, 
** Death;” Projean, * Death;”’ Cales, ** Death;” Ayral, ‘*Death;” 
Julien, ** Death;” Desaby, ** Death.” 

Eternal reverberation which tills all history, and which, since 
human justice has existed, has always given av echo of the 
sepulchre to the wall of the tribaval, People pointed out with 
their fingers, among that tumultuous group of faces, all the men 
from whose mouths had come the uproar of the tragical votes. 
Paganel, who said—** Death! A kirg is only made useful by 
death.” Mallard, who said—*‘ To-day, if death did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent it.’’ ‘The old Raffron du Trouillet, 
who said—-‘ Speed death!” Goupilleau, who cried —‘* Tze 
scaffold at once. Delay ewbitters dying.” Sieyes, who said, 
with funeral brevity —‘* Death.’ ‘I'huriot, who bad rejected the 
appeal to the people proposed by Buzot, ‘** What! The pri- 
mary assemblies! What! + orty-four thousand tribunals ! An 
endless business. The head of Louis XVI. would have time to 
whiten before it would fall.’ Augnstin Bon Robespierre, who, 
after his brother cried —‘*I dont understand the humanity 
which slanghters the people and pardons despots. Death! To 
demand a reprieve is to substitute an appeal to tyrants for the 
appeal to the people ” Foussedoir , th» substitute of livinardin, 
de Saint-pierre, who kad said—‘*I have a horror of human 
bloodshed, but the bleod of a king is not the blood of a man. 
Death !" Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre, who said —‘* Unless the tyrant 
is dead, the people cannot be free.” Lavicomterie, who pro- 
claimed this formula—‘ Sv long as the tyrant breathes, Liberty 
is suffocated! Death !’ 
Chateauneuf Random, who had uttered this cry, ‘* Death to 
Louis the Last.” Guyardin, who had said, ‘*Let him be ex- 
ecuted at the Barriere Renversee” (the overturned barrier), The 
Barriere Renversee was the Barriere du throne. ‘Telliere, who 
had said, ‘‘ Let there be forged, to aim against the enemy, a 
cannon of the calibre of Louis XVI.’s head.” And the indulgents 
—Gentile, who said, **! vote for confinement. To make a 
Charles |. is to make a Cromwell.” Bancal, who said, * Exile. 
I want to see the first king of the earth condemned to a trade in 
order to earn his livelihood.” Albouys, who said, ‘* Banish- 
ment! Let this living ghost go wander among the thrones.” 
Zangiacomi, who said, ‘* Confinement. Let us keep Capet 
alive as a scarecrow.’ Chaillon,. who said, ‘* Let him live. 1} 
do not wish to make a dead man of whom Rome will make a 
saint.” 

While these sentences fell from those stern lips, and one after 
another crystallised into history, women in lcw-necked dresses 
and decorated with gems sat in the tribunes, list in hand, coant- 
ing the votes and pricking each vote with a pin. 
Where Tragedy entered, Horror and Pity remain. 
‘To see the Convention, no matter at what period of its reign, 
was to see anew the trial of the last Capet. ‘Tne story of the 
21st of January seemed mingled with all its acts; the formidable 
was fall of those fatal breaths which blew upon the old torch of 
monarchy, that had burned for eighteen centuries, and extin- 
guished it. The decisive trials of all kings in that judgment 
pronounced upon one king was like the point of departure in 
the war made against the Past. Whatever might be the sitting 
of the: onvention at which one was present, one saw there the 
shadow of Louis XVI.'s scaffold. Spectator- told one another of 
the resignation of Kersaint, the resignation of Roland, of Duch- 
atel, the deputy of the Deux-Sevres, who being ill, bad himself 
carried to the Convention on his bed, and at the point of death 
voted the king’s life, which caused Maat to laugh; and they 
sought with their eyes the representative whom History has for- 
gotten, he who, after that session of thirty-seven hours, fell 
back on his bench overcome by fatigue and sleep, and when 
roused by the usher as his turn to vote arrived, half opened his 
eyes, said * Death,” and fell asleep again. 
At the moment Louis XVI. was condemned to death, Robes- 
pierre bad atill eighteen months to live; Danton, fifteen mouths; 
Vergniaud, nine months; \ arat, five months and three weeks; 
Lepelletier Samt-Fargeau, one day. Brief and terrible blast 
from huwan mouths ! 

VIII. 


The people had a window opening on the Conveutior —the 
public tribunes; and, when the window was not sufticient, they 
opened the doors, and the street entered the Assembly. ‘These 
invasions of the crowd into that senate make oue of the most 
astounding visions of history. Ordinarily these invaders were 
good humored. ‘he market-place fraternised with the Curule 
chair. But it was an alarming sort of cordiality, that of a people 
who, one day, took within three hours the cannon of the Inva- 
lides and forty thousand muskets besides. At each instanta 
troop interrupted the deliberations; de utations presented at 
the bar petitions, homages, offerings. The pike of honor of the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine entered borne by women. Certain 
Englishmen offered twenty thousand pairs of hoes for the naked 
feet of our soldiers. ‘The Vitizen Arnoux,” announced the 
Moniteur, ‘* Cure of Aabignan, Commandant of the Battalion of 
Drome, asks to march to the frontiers, and desires that bis liv- 
ing may be kept for him.’ 
Delegates trom the Sections arrived, bringing on hand-bar- 
rows, dishes, patens, chalices, monstrances, heaps of gold, 
silver aud enamel, presented to the country by this multitude 
in 1ags, who d ded for recomp the permission to dance 
the Carmagnole before the Convention. Chenard, Narbonne, 
and Valliere came to sing couplets in honor of the Mountain. 
The Section of Mont Blanc brought the bust of Lepelletier and 
a woman placed a red cap on the head of the president, who 
embraced her. ‘Lhe citizenes es of the Section of the Mail 
“ flung flowers” to the legislators. ‘The pupils of the country’ 
came, headed by music, to thank the Convention for baving 
prepared the prosperity of the country. ‘The women of the Sec- 
tion of the Gardes Frangaise cffered roses; the women of the 
Champs Elysees Section gave a crown of oak-leaves; the women 
of the Section of the Temple came to tho bar to swear * only to 
unite themselves with true republicans.” ‘The Section of Moliere 
presented a medal of Franklin, which was suspended by decrve 
to the crown of the statue of Liberty. he, Foundlings de- 
_clared the children of the | epublic -filed through, dressed in 
the national uniform. Tbe young girls of the Section of Ninety- - 
two arrived in long white robes, and the Moniteur of he follow- 
A president received a 
bouquet from the innocent hands of a young beauty. The 
orators saluted the crowds, sometimes flattered them; they said 
'to the multitude: ** Thon art infallible; thou art irreproachable; 
thou art sublime,” The populace bs a childish wide; it liken 
sugary compliments. Sometimes Revolt burst | into tha Ar- 
mbly; entered furious and withdrew appeased, like the Rhone 
ke Leman, which is mud when it enters and 














“ Age of Reason,’’ and Mr. Carlyie’s * rebellious needleman.”’ 


against the death of Louis XVi., 





died there. He was born at Thetford, in Norfolk. 


Paine voted 
was himself denounced, escaped the guil- 
lotine as bya miracle, his door, marked for his execution, being turned back. 
Paine was not an American, though he had been in America, and afterwards 


bright blue when it pours cut. 
(To be continued in our next.| 


at” ‘This translation is printed by the purmission of [sneer 
,& Brornxns, who have published the story complet, 


























THE ALBION. 








(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


On the Cliff, 


Half down the cliff tue path»ay ends, 

_. The rocks grow steep and sheer ; 

dard by a sudden stream d ds ; 

‘rom ledge to ledge with breaks and bends, 
It dashes cool and clear. 





Across the bay, green ripples flow 
Iu endless falls and swells ; 
lear shows the ribbed sea-flow below, 
And round dark rocks in whiteness glow 
Smooth sanda of crisped shells. 


Foam-s3pecks before the wind that glide, 
The sleepiug sea-gull float ; 
Amid eve's crimson shadows wide, 
Rocked scttly by the swaying tide, 

Yet safe as anchored boat 


Uheir white and folded wings are laid 
Un tides that change and flow, 

he daylight passes into shade ; 

fet calm they rest, and unafraid, 
Whate’er way come and go. 

So safe, 'mid waste of waters wide, 
Below the darkening ky, 

So safe my beart aud I may bide, 

Calm floating « n time’s changeful tide, 
Beneath eternity. 


HIGHLAND JESS 


IE: 
' A TRUE TALE OF THE 
SBEPOY INSURRECTION. 
(Continued from our last). 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
HIGHLAND JESSIE’S ADVENTURE IN THE WOOD. 

With the flush of generous excitement on her cheeks 
and brow—with quickened breath and the hurry of 
courageous emotion in her movements—Higbland Jessie, 
when she left the little party in the wood, to go on her 
chivalric errand of warning to the approaching British 
column, darted past the oid trees, and tore a route 
among the bushes, with a speed that soon piomised to 
carry her clear of the little belt of dense vegetation, in 
which so many strange adventures had taken place. 

Suddenly Be found herself roughly seized. 

Jessie made a desperate effort to free herself from the 
man who held ber; but the rapid evolutions of a cord 
round her wrists warned her that resistance now could 
tend but to her own injury; and with gasping sobs that 
—— choked her, she yielded for the moment to her 

ate. 

From various hiding-places among the trees,there now 
emerged a band of Sepoys, and attendants upon some 
dignitary, as their various dresses bespoke them to be. 
With soft footsteps, on the rich grassy carpet which the 
beneficence of nature had pase in that leafy spot, they 
gathered about their fair prisoner; their eyes glistened 
with an enraged joy, and their teeth gleamed beneath 
their retracted lips, as in various attitudes they listened 
to the shrill peal of the fifes,and the rattle of the drums 
of the approaching English convoy. 

The Sepoys made signs instead of speaking to each 
other, for the advancing column was so close to the 
skirt of the wood, that they did not choose to risk even 
a stray word until it had passed onwards; then, at a ges- 
ture from their leader, two of them seized Jessie by the 
arms and Jed her hastily forward. 

The heart of the girl felt ready to burst with the in- 
tensity of its emotions, as she felt how powerless she was 
to resist her captors, and accused herself of want of cau- 
tion in so easily falling into their hands. 

Fortunately at this moment, Wootton, the cavalry man, 
and the sergeant’s guard, that had been deepatched in 
search of her, came to her rescue. 

“Thank God!” cried Wootton, with fervor, “ you are 
safe. Forward my lads, forward! Is the enemy at 
hand, Jessie ?” 

* No—that is, 1 hardly know. I will tell you all, by- 
and-by Let us seek ourfriends now. Enemies are in 
the wood.” 

“ Fire !” cried a voice, and an irregular volley rattled 
among the trees. One ofthe soldicrs was wounded, and 
Wootton at once counselled a retreat on to the main 
body, since the object of the presence of the little party 
im the wood, namely, the rescuc of Jessie, was accom. 
plished. This retreat was rapidly effected; and Jessie, 
= her great joy, found herself soon in the arms of Bessie 
ope. 
urriedly now the young Highlavd hercine gave an 
account of her adventure in the weod. 

And now a council of cfficers around Sir Hugh Whee- 
ler quickly gave their opinions to the chiet; and the 
march ‘o Cawnpore—where it was believed a couple of 
regimen.s of Sepoys still remained taithful, or at all 
events, wavering only in their allegiance to British in- 
terests—wes resolved upon. 

The route was given, and in another hour the little 
forve was on the march. 

Bessic, and her sister, and Jessie, were accommodated 
with seats in a bullock cart. The wounded and the sick 
were seen to, as well as the scanty means at the dis- 
posal of the Geneial would permit; and with all the 
Vigilance that was requisite in a march through a hostile 
country, this small force of Europeans reached Cawn- 
pore with searcely another casualty. 




















A strange, suspicious calm was in and about the an- 
cient city of Cawnpore as the British troops marched 
through its narrow streets, with their long train of sick 
and wounded. 

Then the bugles sounded the halt, and scarcely had 
they done-so, when other bugles sounded through the 
city. Straggling shots were heard—wild cries came 
upon the ears of the weary British, and a charge of Se- 
poy rebel horsemen was made on their faint and tired 
ranks. 

For a time there was great confusion, but the cavalry 
was beaten off, and then ensued a kind of mingled battle 
of infantry toinfantry; and the fresh, and well-armed, 
and well-fed Sepoy rebels pressed sorely on the tired 
and hungered band. Step by step, ever with his front 
to the foe, did Sir Hugh Wheeler slowiy retreat to the 
best position he could find in the city. 

ow, 
a very bad position. At all events, if we move with the 
sick and wounded we have, we shall be ina worse. Let 
us entrench ourselves here. I feel confident that the 
whole presidency is astir, and that succor will reach us 
if we can only hold our own for awhile, which, 1 think, 
we ought to be able to do against any force that can be 
brought against us. We must make the best disposition 
we can of our guns, and fight to the end.” 

The officers gave a cheer, which being heard by the 
men, was echoed in a shout from every voice, weak and 
weary as they were; and then, with one heart and soul, 
they set about cheerfully making and improving that en- 


ful of Europeans against a host of foes, and which has 
rendered Cawnpore a household word in England. 
It is no part of our province to chronicle day by day, 


self-abnegation and valor, that elevated men into heroes, 


wounded, and aided the few and faint defenders of the 
blood-stained spot. 


of the merciless foe, in closer and closer array around 


fearless still. 


remained, it would be his last duty. 
A treaty of capitulation was opened. 


specious offers of the savage Nana. 


“such personal treasure and b. 


with them. They should march out of Cawnpore free 


wanted.” 
So ran the offers. 
. With solemn oath Nana Sahib ratified the capitulation 


the river. He kept bis word! 


There were helpless women and many little ones, clingin 
to the faded forms of the fond mothers, or to the tattere 
uniforms of the wounded fathers. 


in his eyes. 
of his native jungle; that will but pr 


i 


or the morass, can present of blood-stained cruelty, 


there; and a hope of life and happiness possibly to come 
began to flutter in many a breast. 


lation. 


too, tried to smile and talk of hope. Colonel 


ever. 


said Colonel 
well yet!” 
“ Thank God, yes! I will hope so!” 

And now crowds of the Hindoo soldiery pressed on 
the ranks of the fugitives. Insults, and, in some cases, 
missiles, were freely flung upon them; and so they 
reached the ghaut, or river gate of Cawnpore. 

The wasted forms crowded to the boats, and soon all 
were embarked, An officer of the Nana’s stood on the 
shore, with his hand on the hilt of his sheathed sword. 
He made a sign with his other hand, as thongh he de 
sired to speak with Colonel Lane. 


ne. 





ntlemen,” said the General, “ we are not in’ 


trenched position, which was defended so long by a hand- 


this siege of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s position ; how feats of 


were the hourly occurrences of that fearful time; and 
how gentle women stood by the guns and tended the 


It is not for us to note the steady thronging advance 
that band of warriors, each with gaping wounds, but 


Famine, thirst, sickness, and death, stalked among 
them as familiar visitants; and finally the gallant chief 
himself, with the life-blood issuing from more than one 
wound, as he gazed around him on the devoted band, 
felt satisfied that if he could save the lives of those that 


The roar of the deadly artillery ceased, and the offi- 
cers who could still stand to their duty, listened to the 


“They should all be spared,”—so ran the terms— 
age as they could take 


Boats would be provided, by which they could descend 
to the river until they reached a British station. It was 
Cawnpore, not the blood of its defenders, that the Nana 


They should leave Cawnpore unmolested,and embark on 


With his last breath, Sir Hugh Wheeler signed the 
capitulation; and amid the half-subdued warning yells 
and execrations of the foe, the garrison marched forth. 


fi 


The Nana saw them, and the gleam of the tiger was 
Ah, no !—let us not malign even the tiger 

ey for food, and it 
loats not over human wretchedness, he the love of in- 
icting pain and misery. It is reserved for human na- 
ture, with its God-like attributes, to transcend all that 
the ferocity of the wildest savage denizen of the wood 


And so the stream was reached, and the boats were 


essie Hope supported, as best she could, her sister’s 
drooping spirits, and Highland Jessie whispered.conso- 
Major Fletcher, with his arm in a sling—it had 
been shattered by a ball—crept wearily along, but he, 
ane had 
survived the siege, but our poor friend Wootton could 
nowhere be seen, and many a kindly face was lost for 


“The savage, after all, keeps his word, you see!” 
“Cheer up, Fletcher; all will be 


‘“‘ What is it ?” said the Colonel, from the last boat, in 
which be had himself embarked, 

“ All go free from Cawnpore, and embark on the 
river ?” 

“Yes, yes! Weare all here !” 

“The Nana swore it ?” 

“He did, by all that we suppose he holds sacred; and 
we give him the credit of keeping his word. Farewell!” 

“Ha! Time! time!” 

The Nana’s officer drew his glittering sword from the 
scabbard, ana held it high above his head A sharp 
peal from a trumpet broke on the ear, and then there 
was a shout from a thousand voices of the foe. 

“God! what is all this?” said Major Fletcher. 
“Pushon! Pusha on!” cried the Coloncl. “I fear 
treachery yet |” 

The boats were crowding each other in the centre of 
the stream, and one after another the native boatmen 
sprang overboard with yells of satisfaction. The officers 
who had power to do so, flew to the places of the boat- 
men, and strove to keep the heads of the frail barks to 
the stream, and from fouling against each other. 

There was the confusion of a few seconds, and then, 
with a report that awakened many an echo, a masked 
battery of heavy gans was opened upon the defenceless 
victims in the boats. 

The tragedy was brief, but fearful. The boats were 
swamped by the round shot, and the blood from fearful 
wounds among men, women and children, crimsoned the 
waters of the river. Some sprung into the stream and 
swam for the shore, but to be received on the swords of 
the ruthless foe. 

The boom of the guns—the shouts of the Sepoys—the 
shrieks of the victims—all made up a chorus of horrors 
that would-have startled fiends; but the Nana Sahib 
shaded his eyes with his hands, and smiled. 


One boat drifted down the stream, and for the moment 
only escaped. From the band of the embarked fugitives 
about two hundred—one hundred and twenty of whom 
were women and children—were dragged as prisoners 
back »gain to Cawnp re, and, with blows and shouts of 
vengeance, trailed through the streets of the city. They 
stood, a terrified crowd of doomed ones, with death ap- 
parently staring them with blood-stained eyes in the very 
face. ‘‘The Feiinghee women and children to the As- 
sembly Room!” said an officer. “ There they will await 
the Nana’s pleasure !” 

With oaths and blows, like a flock of shcep driven by 
wolves, these poor fugitives were hurried to their pri- 
son., As they went, they heard the fusilade which com- 
pleted the fate of husband, father, brother, and friend, 
left behind. 

Then the Nana ordered a wild revel in the city; and 
by the light of the conflagration of many houses, a riot, 
in which every possible excess was committed, wasted 
the hours of the ensuing night. 

‘Two attacks were made upon the Assembly Room by 
disorderly bands of Sepoys, mad with the intoxicating 
draughts they had taken ; but the guard on duty feared 
the Nana too much to neglect their post, ard they stood 
firm. Who shall describe that night of horror—the first 
in the Assembly Room at Cawnpore? Alas! that it 
should be possible for human misery and despair to 
transcend human language! Some died from wounds 
received in the melee, and some from broken hearts, in 
the deep grief at the loss of all they held near and dear, 
and many of the children fell into uneasy slumbers, but 
to awaken in one brief convulsion and breathe their 
ast! 

By little less than a miracle, Bessie: Hope and Mrs. 
Fletcher had kept together; and the latter, with a grasp 
of despair, had held her child in her arms and preserved 
it from injury. Neither of the sisters were hurt, be- 
yond a slight scratch on the neck that Mrs. Fletcher got, 
she knew not how; but Highland Jessie had disappear- 
ed, and neither of them had seen her after the com- 
mencement of the cannonade on the boats. 


The fate, too, of Major Fletcher was unknown to them; 
although that was just all they could think, in the way 
of possible consolation in regard to him, for the chances 
were a thousand to one against his safety. 

And so these two gentle beings, with that young life 
in their poor care, sunk to the blood-stained floor of the 
Assembly Reom; and while Mrs. Fletcher rocked to and 
fro, and moaned sadly, poor Bessie’s imagination flew 
back in fearful terror to the history of the last two 
months of her existence. 

During those two months, what a lifetime of horror 
had she notendured! The alarm and flight from Delhi 
the hairbreadth escapes—the separation frum the Haw- 
kins family—the siege of Cawnpore, with all its hero- 
isms and all its horrors;—and now to be in the power of 
the fiendish Nana,—well might the brain of the young 
girl reel with emotion, and well might she pray for 
tears. 

_ 





* * * * * * * * 


And now, inorder to gather up the somewhat disjoint- 
ed threads of our narrative, we proceed to follow for a 
brief space the fortunes of that portion of the party that 
had escaped from Delhi, and fallen into so many dangers 
together-- which, when the sisters Bessie and Mrs. 
Fletcher plunged into the river by the wood, found 
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[From Tinsleys’ Magazine) 
Winter Sunrise. 


They miss this glorious sight 
Who still upon the pillow rest their head— 


themselves in face of a force of Sepoys it would be in| 
vain to resist. 

It will be recollected that this force of the foe was) 
accompanied by all the barbaric pomp and magnificence 
that could be brought to bear, on a short notice, about That first long ray upslanting rosy red 
the person of one of the native princes of India. | From clouds of night: 

The cumbrous elephant, with his grotesque, but rich Then, like a burnished shield, 
trappings, and the wild, half-martial, half-voluptuous mu | bite : broad dise rr ~ ee “4 
sic of the East, with all the glitter of costume richly nee ee 
bedecked with jewels, were here assembled for the pur- 
es of attempting the inauguration of a new epoch in 

ndian history, and of placing upon the throne, and 
around the throne of the Moguls, the picturesque, but 
licentious and tyrannical rulers of the avcient land. 

So complete was the surprise of the Hawkius’ party, 
that a scatter of shots from the Sepoy force, rattled 
about them before they could think of any course of ac- 
tion; and then, as, with a sudden rush, they were sur- 
rounded by the foe, Hannibal had only time to strike 
one Sepoy officer to the earth, and Cuzsar to seize an- 
other by the taroat, when they were hurled to the ground 


had a carefully worded document prepared, in which 
the Lord of Howth bound himself, his heirs, his exe- 
cutors, and administrators forever to keep the gates of 
his castle open, whenever the family should be dining. 
And if at such a time hospitality should be claimed, it 
should be freely rendered, without question and with- 
out restraint. 

As it was necessary this document should be signed, 
and the messengers finding that there was no hope of 
any remission, they hastened to Dublin, then, having 
procured the money and obtained the necessary signa- 
ture of the Lord of Howth, they returned to the West 
and obtained possession of the young St. Lawrence, 
who was speedily returned to the arms of his.sorrow- 
ing father, upon whom the lesson had had a good ef 
fect, and he determined that the terms of the agree- 
ment he had signed should be sacredly kept for all 
time, both by him and his successors, since the honor 
of the noble house would be compromised if the bond 
were broken, 

The news of Grace’s visit to England, and reception 
by Elizabeth, soon spread throughout the West of Ire- 


An allegory fair 

Of lif ’s undreamed of possibilities ! 

You burning orb above, yet still their lies 
The boar trast there. 


So do [ sp nd my strength 
Tn vain, it often seems ; and wearily 
Still * Vanity of vanities !” 1 cry, 
And yet, at length. 
i Lnow that sun will gain 
Each day a mightier force, as onward speed 
The days to summer. Sure therein | reap 
My lesson plain. 


That lesson, Persevere! 











and all made prisoners without a hope of rescue. 


Miss Flint uttered scream after scream, and Captain 


Hawkins, with a flushed brow, glared around him upon 


the hostile faces of those who held him; while Czsar 


coolly uttered a prolonged whistle. 

“ Brother, brother!” cried the Captain. ‘“ The ladies! 
where are they ?” 

* Silence !” said Caesar. 

“ Ah! yés, thank God for that much!” 

Captain Hawkins at once understood what Cesar 
meant, which was, that smce, by some inscrutable means 
as concerned him and his friends, the sisters Hope had 
escaped, it was by far the wisest thing to say nothing 
about them. With a fevered glance, too, he looked about 
him and missed the Mahomedan girl, and another de- 
vout aspiration of relief escaped his lips. 

With a shout and a yell of triumph, he was then hur- 
ried torward into the centre of the Sepoy force, and he 
lost sight of all the rest of the party, except Miss Flint, 
who, engaged in combat with some half-dozen Sepoys, 
fought her way after him, until one of them producing a 
bag, completely enveloped her head in it. 

The whole Sepoy force halted, and amid the glare of 
innumerable torches and the clangour of musical i:stru- 
ments, a rude kind of canopy of shawls aud rich stuffs 
was erected on the points of tall spears. 

Presently, Captain Hawkins was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the chief, who was reclining in his tent, upon a 
pile uf soft cushions. 

Captain Hawkins, at a second glance, knew him at 
once as the eldest son of the puppet King of Delhi. In 
fact, he had frequently spoken to him in the capital, aud 
thought that the recognition, however embarrassing, 
must be mutual. 

With a scowling glance from under his eyebrows, the 
scion of ancient Delhi royalty regarded Captain Haw- 
kins a moment or two before he spoke, and then he said, 
sneeringl y— 

“ A wolf! By the beard of the Padishah, he dies! 
It is said!” 

A murmur of apparent wonder and satisfaction at the 
wisdom of these words came from the surrounding 
throng. 

“ Hold !” cried Captain Hawkins, in a fall, clear voice. 
“ You know me, and I know you, Shazadah Ali Meer 
Ahib! Whatever may be your notions of right or wrong 
in this rebellion against British supremacy, let me warn 
you, that you and all your race are on the high road to 
certain and speedy destruction, if you give way to a 
spirit of cruelty or massacre of any European, who may 
chance to fall into your hands.” 

“It is said,” was the cool reply, and the sensual des- 
pot looked with a dull glare into the face of Captain 
Hawkins, as though he had never, in his life, set eyes on 
him before. 

“Lord of millions and distributor of light,” said one 


of the newly-formed courtiers of this satrap of an hour—| for the restoration of the young heir. 


“ this insolent Feringhce is but one of the several taken 


at the same time withhim. Two are gone to the regions stronghold in Lough Corrib, where she took every pre- 


of the unblessed, but the others remain.” 
** We have said it: they all die!” 
“ Oh, what wisdom ! 

hips! May your slave say more ?” 
The Shazadah nodded his head graciously. 


“ Among the prisoners is a great Begum of the Fer- might examine its important works of defense. She 
inghees. Will my lord bestow her on hisslave? They|also got up up a pageant in imitation of what she had 


Press on ; and thou shalt make thy presence felt ; 
Be strong, andall the morning frosts shall melt 
in noontide clear. 


THE TWO QUEENS: 
" yey Y. 
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GRACE 








By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


CHAPTER XXi. 
(Continued from our last). 

“So, so, my Lord of Howth,” she cried, as the Bay 
of Dublin wag left far behind, “ methinks our Castle 
of Caislean-na-Ciree, will be strong a to hold 
thy brat, and set thee at defiance. ye’ll have 
thee sue at our feet, an thou wouldst have back thy 
heir.” - 
There was sorrow in the splendid Castle of Howth 
that night, for the hope of the house had been stolen, 
and the pride of its owner had indeed received a fall. 
At first he gave orders that his galley should be gov 
out, and chase given to the daring woman who had 
robbed him of his scion. But he was soon convinced 
of the impracticability of this scheme ; nor was his 
suggestion that a body of picked troops should be dis- 
patched to attack the Western Queen in her strong- 
hold, received with any more favor. 
“T fear there is but one course to be taken,” his 
chief leader ventured to remark. 
“ And what is that ?” his lord asked. 
“ Offer this woman terms for the return of thy son,” 
was the answer. 
The Lord of Howth grew furious when he heard 
this Sg se a 

“By heavens!” he cried; darest thou to counsel 
me—me, the chief of a great house, which never yet 
bowed its neck to the foot of foe, to sue for terms 
to asavage? By the sword of mine ancestor Tristam, 
my blood boils to think of it.” 
“ However powerful shou mayest consider thyself,” 
his leader boldly answered, “this woman has proved 
herself still more powerful. Her army is twice as nu- 
merous as thine own, and her castles have successfully 
withstood the protracted sieges of the English. Thou 
couldst not hope to compel her by force to surrender 
up thy child. Thou must submit to a fate thou canst 
not avert.” 
These words went to the heart of the great lord, 
who paced his hall for some time in moody silence. 
He felt the truth of all that had been said, and for a 


land, and many powerful chieftains hastened to tender 
their submission to the English queen—the result be- 
ing that things assumed a more settled state than they 
had done for many years. Grace retired to her castle 
on Clare Island, feeling that as there were no more 
battles to fight, her occupation had gone. She hada 
love for this home of her childhood. It was associated 
with the greatest happiness she had ever known, and 
as age crept upon her, so strenghtened the love of her 
beautiful Clare, which, like “a jewel set in the silver 
sea,” offered repose and peace after a hot and rest- 
less life. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THE MYSTERY OF DR. WARNER. 

Soon after their return to the west, Alice and Ly- 
ster became man and wife. It was the long-wished 
for consummation of their desires. Truly, in their 
case, the cloud had had a silver lining; and Lyster, had, 
as it were, been snatched from the very jaws of Death, 
but at a sacrifice that made him shudder as he con- 
templated it. Dr. Warner had indeed kept his word 
—'*When the scaffold 1s erected, and the crowd is gath- 
ered, I will be there to save you.” Why and wherefore 
had he done this? was a question that Lyster asked 
himself over and over again. What was the strange 
mystery that induced the doctor to offer himself as a 
sacrifice for one who was little more than a stranger 
to him? But the time was coming when the solution 
might be sought for. The packet of papers placed in 
the care of Alice had been most religiously preserved ; 
and in spite of the justifiable curiosity which prompted 
them to open the packet, the promise given to Lyster 
had been as faithfully kept. : 

At length the term imposed during which the 
papers w.re to remain unopened expired, and the 
young Saxon and his wife prepared themselves for 
what they did not doubt would be a strange revela- 
tion. It was the anniversary of Lyster’s escape from 
the English prison, when: the young wife drew the 
sealed packet from the receptacle where she had kept 
it, and requesting her husband to accompany her, 
roceeded to a room in the castle overlooking the At- 
antic. 

The sun, which was slowly sinking, threw a rose- 
colored blush over the bosom of the great ocean, that 
was flecked with little patches of foam, called into be- 
ing by the action of a gentle breeze. The evening 
was warm and balmy,calculated to move one to a pleas- 
surable sorrow, as sleeping memories were awakened 
and ghosts of things that had been passed once more in 
trooping train before the young couple into whose 





young life had been crowded so many stirring events. 


long time his feelings struggled between parental love| The room into which Alice led her husband was in 
and family pride. But at length the instincts of the one of the most retired parts of the castle. Its walls 
father triumphed, and he gave orders that messengers | were covered with tapestry, and here and there were 
should be immediately dispatched to the West to treat | arranged groups of arms and shields. At one end was 
|a long narrow window, filled in with a strip of red 
In the meantime Grace had borne the child to her| glass and at the other a deep recess at a casement, from 
which an uninterrupted view of the sea was obtained. 
caution to guard against surprise. In a little while| Alice took her seat on the oaken settle that filled the 
the messengers from the Lord of Howth arrived.|recess, and throwing open the window, drew her hus- 





What pearls fall from my lord’s Grace received them with condescension, and to im-| band to her, and placed the packet in his hand. 


press them with a sense of her power, she ordered that 


“ Lyster,” she said, “ the time has arrived when we 
they should be conveyed over the castle, so that they 


may seek the solution of the mystery which shrouds 
the noble and generous Doctor Warner, to whom we 
owe life and happiness. A more fitting opportunity 





call her the Beebe Flint. Inshalla! she offers any num- witnessed in England, which greatly astonished her| could not be. This lovely and peaceful evening seems 


ber of rupees that may be mentioned for her ransom !” 


This last sentence was only uttered in soliloquy to splendor, in what was considered to be the region of 
himself; but the Shazadah promptly put an end to the | Savageness and barbarity. 


speculation by saying: 
“ No; let the Begum appear !” 


guests; for they had never expected to find so much |to prepare our minds to receive what these papers will 
teach us; while the soft music of the waves is like a 

‘solemn and muffled chant, in honor of the brave 
When several days of revelry had passed, the mes-| friend who has so strangely served us. Ah, we are 
— became impatient to return, and pressed Grace | very selfish, Lyster ; we know not what peril we in- 


The Hon. Miss Flint was upon this order at once |to deliver up the child. But the conditions she im-| volved this good doctor in, in order that we might be 


brought into the presence of the Shazadah, and the bag posed for so doing,were such that the Lord of Howth’s| free. 


For the twelve months that have passed we 





taken from her head, bringing with it, to the astonish- | representatives hesitated about accepting them. The have had to remain in a state of doubt as to his fate, 
ment of the Sepoys, the whole ofthe curls of hair which chieftainess, however was inflexible. She had named for no opportunity has occurred to ascertain any par- 
were wont to wanton down the cheeks of the speculative | her terms; they could accept them or not, as they ticulars. But my heart whispers to me that which 


spinster, and which were only her own in so far as she|thought proper. 


had a right of property in them. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


my lips tremble to utter. Read, my husband, that 
The ransom she demanded was, for those days, the an end may be put to all doubt.” 
enormous sum of five hundred pounds, But she had She placed the packet in his hand, leant her head 
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upon his breast, and his arm stole around her waist. 
These two beings had caught something of the sad- 
ness of the evening. They seemed to stand upon the 
threshold of a tomb, holding the key of the door in 
their hands, and knowing that when that door should 
be opened there would be revealed to their astonished 
gaze some strange and weird secret. She looked very 
beautiful. ler long hair fell in unfettered profusion 
over her white shoulders. A plain gold band, in 
which glittered a single jewel, encircled her forehead, 
and gave her a queenly appearance. Her dark, flash- 
ing eyes were gazing pensively across the sea. Her 
soft brown complexion. had caught the rose-flush of 
the sinking sun, and given her an appearance that was 
beauty itself—the inexpressible beauty of a loving, 
gentle woman, He gazed down upon the form of his 
wife with a pardonable pride. His whole being thrill- 
ed as he watched the pensive face ; and he knew that 
beneath her heaving bosom there beat a heart as pure 
and true as ever stirred the breast of woman. 

“ Darling,” he said, as he handed back the packet, 
“it is your fingers that should open these papers—your 
voice that should make known the contents.” 

She loosened the ribbon and broke the seal, and un- 
folded a roll of manuscript. Then, in a voice soft and 
low, and by the glowing light of the evening sun, she 
commenced to read 

. WARNER’S HISTORY 

“ When you read these lines,” the paper commenced, 
“the hand that traced them will be forever cold. And 
I shall have died to promote the happiness of a fellow 
being.” 

She let the paper fall into her lap, and her eyes 
dimmed with tears; and Lyster had a difficulty to con- 
ceal his great emotion. Their fears were confirmed now, 
and the truth was known. One of the noblest of men 
had suffered an ignominious end to save a fellow crea- 
ture. Neither Alice nor Lyster spoke for some time 
They were dumb under the sense of the awful obliga- 
tion incurred to Warner ; for having passed beyond 
the ‘‘vale of tears” they could only enshrine him in 
their hearts, and keep his memory green, so long as 
they both might live. 

As Lyster turned his head round, to hide from his 
wife the visible traces of emotion, he was startled to 
observe that the light, catching one of the trophies of 
arms on the wall, threw a group of shadows on the 
oaken floor, which assumed the outlines of a scaffold ; 
while a long narrow strip of blood-red light, thrown 
by the colored window, lay athwart it. It was one of 
those unaccountable coincidences which oecasionally 
arise, when the mind is most sensitive, and startle us 
with their opportuneness. 

It seemed to come as a reproach to Lyster, for he 
felt that he done wrong in allowing this man to take 
his place, until he had ascertained his motive for 
wishing so to do, But grief was unavailing, and re- 
grets could not recall the dead, 

“Proceed love,” he said, after a long pause; and she, 
without comment, resumed the perusal of the manu- 
script. 

“ Tlow many are there,” it continued, “ who never 
tell their grief—how many who speak a fair and smil- 
ing exterior over an aching heart. In our humanity 
there is a problem; in death only is it perfectly 
solved. The speculative solution of that problem is 
philosophy. The practical solution is a good life. 1 
do not say—would that I could—that I have led a 
good life. But if I have been a mystery to those 
around me, you hold the key. There is darkness in 
the lives of all men. ‘They stumble over difticulties, 
are trapped by temptations, are perplexed by doubts. 
But to some men life is a burden well-nigh too heavy 
to bear. Pain, affliction and sorrow gather round 
their steps, until they seek an end to all in the only 
er where it can be found—the grave. And this 

eath, which some so dread, is no longer an enemy, 
but a friend—a true friend; since he brings peace, 
takes away sorrow from the sorrowful, and gives to 
the restless rest. 

“Since I can view it in this light, grieve not for me- 
There are some men who might affect to sneer at the 
sentiment expressed in this history ; but there is no 
life pure without it bas some sentiment, and there is no 
life so humdrum but that it has some touches of romance 
running through it. 

“There is many a crisis in life when we need the 
faith of a martyr to support us; there are hours in life 
more awful to endure than those which the martyr feels 
when he is bound to the fatal stake—hours full of bitter 
anguish, of unutterable earthly desolation, when we feel 
as if our very heart-strings were stretched and lacerated 
on the rack of affliction. 

“There are moments in which life loses its value. and 
we crave to die. That momenthas come for me. ‘The 
world is sinking from me like a phantom shadow, and 
soon I hope to meet once more the dead—the loved be- 
ing who was my sun. 

“The angel of affliction has been my companion for 
years ; but 1 say to it now, ‘Come with saddened brow 
and pitying eye ; come and take me on thy wings, and 

bear me up to hope, to happiness and peace. 

“ But why should I moralize thus? The history I 


have to tell had better be told quickly. 1 travel back 
through the vista of darkened years—a vista strewn 
with the head hopes of a life, avd sombre with the au- 
tumn tinge even before the flush of spring has had time 
to gild the path. 

“I see a young girl, beautiful as the painted angels 
that grow upon the canvass beneath the touch of the 
artist-hand ; and yet her’s was more the beauty of the 
mind than face. Leonora Vinci and I were school- 
mates. In her veins ran the warm Italian blood. Her 
nature was full of a rare goodness, as her mind was as 
pure as the unsullied snow. I wasa dreamer—an en- 
thusiast—daring to think that I could climb the great 
steep of Fame, and place Leonora in the Temple raised 
thereon by the goddess Fortune, so thai her radiance 
should dazzle men when they looked and wondered, and 
I, the proud aspiring mortal, should be the possessor of 
this wealth of beauty. Almost from the cradle Leonora 
and I were associated. What wonder, then, that we 
love each other. As I watched her from year to year, 
pass from the child to the girl, from the girl to the wo- 
man, rich in all those womanly attributes which enslave 
the hearts of men, [ felt that she was, as it were, an ex- 
quieite casket in which my heart a d mortal happiness 
were enshrined. 

“T know that there are those in the world who, pro- 
fessing a false cynicism, pretend to scoff at the cxistence 
of a passion like that I bore for her. But these soulless 
beings are deserving of our pity; for in their mundane 
and material natures are none of those exquisite touches 
of the true poetry of life ; none of those soul-thrillings 
and heavt-throbbings which give us a taste of that un- 
speakable bliss which we are told reigns in that land 
where the angels dwell ‘They are but masses of dross, 
unrelieved by the glitter of one single speck of the pre- 
cious metal. 

* As Leonora and I grew, so grew our hearts together; 
and joyfully did we look forward to that day when we 
should stand to each other in the relation of man and 
wife. 

“ As she trained herself for the sphere she hoped soon 
to ooeupy, I applied myself assiduously to the studies of 
those sciences, that would fit me for the physician’s call- 
ing. I was, indeed, a blind enthusiast, seeing not the 
pitfalls which beset the path of the young student who 
closes his eyes to the practical, and lives only in a region 
of theory and speculation. 

“But she, my darling, my heart’s treasure, en- 
couraged me. She was proud of the devotion I showed 
for my profession. She urged me on in search of the 

hilosopher’s stone, until I became infatuated, and be- 

ieved that I was destined to revolutionize the world— 
that it was my mission to wipe out pain and suffering, 
and cure all ills. 

‘*T had for a long time viewed with ill-conecaled alarm, 
the utter failure of the skill ef the age to triumph over 
disease. The sufferings of poor humanity went on un- 
checked, and no man seemed to think it worth his while 
to devote his life to an attempt to find some panacea for 
the body’s sufferings. And so, moved by an inward 
feeling of duty, I spent days and nights of anxious years 
in an endeavor to discover some elixir that should make 
the aged young again, and give to all an immunity from 
pain. 
“ Alas, it was like tampering with the Divine author- 
ity that had ordained that suffering should be insepar- 
able from life! But I was blinded, and saw not the im- 

iousness of my design It was my hobby, and I rode 
it to death. 

“ Night after night I spent in conducting such experi- 
ments as I hoped would reveal to me the coveted secret. 
Disappointment succeeded disappointment, until I began 
to despair. But, encouraged by Leonora, who said that 
though I was too enthusiastic in thinking that a panacea 
for all ills might be discovered, my experiments could 
not fail to give me a practical knowledge of chemistry 
that would be of invaluable service to me, and so I per- 
severed until I believed that my labors were coming to a 
triumphant conclusion. I had succeeded in distilling a 
precious potion from a combination of chemicals that al- 
most appeared to possess magical virtues. 

“ A favorite dog of my mine was ill, and after the 
administration of a few drops of my wonderful liquid, 
he rapidly recovered. Then I practised on horses 
and dogs without limit, and always apparently with 
the most wonderful success. And when at length I 
restored to healthful life again one who was almost 
stricken to death, my enthusiasm knew no bounds, 
and I believed that I had indeed discovered the true 
elixir vite, 

“T rushed to the presence of my beloved, and told 
her of my success. But she smiled sweetly, said that 
it were possible to discover a remedy for every ill we 
should reach perfection, and that it was not ordained 
that in a mortal state perfection should’ be reached. I 
felt annoyed at this answer, and expressed myself to 
that effect ; but she was full of gentleness and love, 
and reproached me not. She said she had always en- 
couraged me in my pursuits, because research into any 
science could not fail to give fresh knowledge to the 
world. But to hope to obtain such an elixir as that 
I vowed I had discovered was indeed a fallacy. 





thought she was unkind, and refused me that reward 
of praise I felt lhad a right to expect. But, alas, I 
was cruelly selfish ; for the enthusiastic pursuit of any 
object aues us selfish. 

“T was determined, however, not to be dishearten- 
ed, though my faith received a shaking, when a wo- 
man, stricken with the palsy, succumbed in spite of 
my wonderful draughts. 

“ But after this, success again seemed to crown my 
efforts, which I believed was due to some alteration 
I had made in the decoction. I grew proud now. I 
was impressed with the idea that [ was the most im- 
portant man of my time. Leonora, with that gentle- 
ness which was peculiar to her, endeavored to check 
the development of this insanity. I listened to her, 
but without heeding ; I worshipped her, but still was 
blind fool enough to wish that she should look upon 
me as her superior. And I tried to make her under- 
stand that in taking her as my wife, I should do her 
an honor. = 

“She cautioned me against this madness of pride 
which was seizing me, aud predicted the tremendous 
fall I should suffer if I did not modify my views. But 
the refutation of her opinions seemed to come at last, 
when I successfully treated a nobleman who was suf- 
fering from a dangerous illness. So grateful was he 
for his recovery, that he rewarded me most munifi- 
cently, and sounded my praises far and near. 

“ As I hurried to Leonora with the gold I had gain- 
ed, she received me, as I thought, with studied re- 
serve—telling me that I was allowing myself to be in- 
toxicated with success, and that if I persisted in be- 
lieving in my own infallible powers, retribution would 
sooner or later overtake me. 

“T was hurt at this—nay, more, I was angry; and 
saying that I would call when she was in a more con- 
genial mood, hurried away. My pride was wounded, 
and I was determined she should solicit my return. 
She did, for in a few days a messenger arrived with a 
request that I would go. In the stubborness of my 
heart, I made up my mind to let her send a second 
time, thinking to read her a lesson that she would 
profit by in future. 

“T waited a week, then another, and another, but 
still she sent not. The sight was more than I could 
bear, and, full of anger and reproaches, I hurried to 
her. I found her stretched on a bed of sickness. My 
neglect and cruelty had stung her to the quick. She 
received me kindly. She wept tears of joy that I had 
returned. I asked her forgiveness—I prayed for a 
continuation of her love; but though I worshipped her 
I at that time worshipped my hobby more. I said 
that the time had come now when I could give her 
the most reliable and practical proof of the unfailing 
virtues of my remedy. She must submit herself en- 
tirely to my treatment if she desired to recover. 

“* As you will,’ she answered, with a faint smile. 
‘Time proves all things.” 

“Day by day I watched, and saw that the cheeks 
grew more hollow and the cyes more sunken. Still, 
in my cursed madness, I could not see that I was kill- 
ing her. She gradually got worse, even my boasted 
skill was powerless to stay for one moment the insi- 
dious enemy that was stealing away her life. 

“She took me by the hand one night when I had 
been watching her for hours, and drawing me towards 
the bedside, while a heavenly smile played on her poor 
wan face, told me that human aid could avail nothing 
now, for Death had claimed her. 

“From that moment the mask fell from my eyes, 
and I realised to its fullest the horrible truth. She was 
wrecked—wrecked by me. Dying—dying through 
my fatal and impious folly. And when that truth did 
burst upon me in all its awful sternness, all the in- 
genuity of the infernal regions could not have affliet- 
ed me with a torture greater than I suffered. 

“T did not go mad. That would have been a bless- 
ing. But reason was compelled to keep her throne, 
that the ghastful fact should be ever present with me, 
that I—I was her murderer. 

“ What avail the wailings and the weepings now ? 
It was too true that retribution had come~swift and 
awful. I watched the death pallor steal into her face, 
and I could noc stay it; IT watched the eyes glaze, and 
no act of mine could restore their brightness for one 
second; I felt her grow cold beneath my touch, and 
my vaunted science could not preserve the vital 
warmth. 

“* And yet no word of reproach crossed her darling 
lips. On my knees I implored her forgiveness. 

“ You have it,” she said, ‘ freely as heaven will for- 
give you. But in return you must promise solemnly, 
in the presence of Death, to obey what I am going to 
impose upon you.’ 

“*T will promise anything,’ I cried—‘eyen to the 
annihilation of myself.’ 

“<Tt is not that I require,’ she answered, ‘but ra- 
ther your elevation. From this moment let your life 
be one of usefulness, devoted to the benefit of your 
fellow beings. Let your mission now be to use the in- 
telligence God has blessed you with to comforting the 
afflicted, soothing the weary, instead of wasting your 





* Great as was my love, I felt hurt at this reply. I 
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time in visionary schemes from which no practical 




















THE ALBION. 








good can result. Goon your journey ‘unflinchingly, 
boldly; your first, your greatest, your holiest duty to 
minister to the wants of others, and even, if needs be, 
to peril or even sacrifice your life, if you can by so 
doing save the happiness of some human soul, from 
being wrecked. Promise this, and L shall die in peace.’ 

“I did promise—vowed it on my knees in the pres- 
ence of my dying love, and called upon the Father of all 
humanity to hear it. She pressed my hand in ac- 
knowledgment. She swiled a sainted smile, and then 
passed away. 

“Solemn and silent was the night—solemn and silent 
as it should be when the angels carry a human soul to 
bliss. I heard only the wild throbbing of my own 
broken heart, and the fitful sobs that, like a pent up 
hurricane, struygled to free themselves from my over- 
burdened soul. I felt the enormity of my mistake like an 
iron searing into my brain. In the fiery furnace through 
which I was passing I dare not lift up my eyes to the 
Throne of eternal justice. I could but ery, in the depth 
of my agony, that there was no sorrow like mine. 

“Call this unmanly if you will. ‘There are stoics who 
would scoff at such a sorrow; but they are not to be found 
in the living, breathing every-day world. I was no 
Spartan, to tread down my griefs and trample them un- 
der foot. I say the half of myself—the purer and bet- 
ter half—lying there, stiffened and sullied by the blast 
of death—the beautiful lips that had so often pressed 
mine, livid and blue; the hands that had grasped mine 
with the touch of love and confidence, bloodless and 
cold; and I felt that my heart was rung with an un- 
pairing agony that caused me to wecp tears of blood. 

“All night long I wrestled with this great grief; for I 
had learnt at last, when cruel death had drawn his awful 
veil between us, that I had loved this being with a love 
passing that of a woman. 

“I grew calmer as the faint morning light was strug- 
gling into the room, for ZAnow that the spirit of Leonora 
came to me, and stilled the storm that raged within my 


breast. In afew days the grave had hidden the dear, 


dead face for ever from my sight. Then I slowly rose, 
like some bruised and beaten reed, over which a whirl 
wind had swept, to live to the fulfilment of my vow—to 
assuage the pain and lesson the sorrows of others, even 
to the sagrifice of my own life should it be needed. This 
was my mission, and fervently a silent prayer ascended 
from my heart for strength to carry it out. 

“I know not whether I have succeeded; but I do 
know that I have humbly and patiently endeavored to 
do my duty— waiting, and always hoping, for the day of 
liberty for me that I felt sure would come soon. 

“You brought it. Ihave laid down my life to free 
you. In freeing you I gain my own emancipation. I 
pass from darkness to light, from sorrow to joy, from 
conflict to peace. Not one feeling of regret at leaving 
life holds possession of me. I die, not as a service ren- 
dered to you, but as a solemn act of duty. Accept it as 
such. If my death gives you happiness, what more is 
required? My vow is accomplished, and my monu- 
ment wil! be in your hearts. 

“T killed Robert Redman, because I felt he was too 
unworthy a wretch to live. If in so doing I have erred, 
may the sin weizh lighty on me. Farewell. That I may 
hold a kindly place in your remembrance is the prayer 
of your servant, Ricuarp Warner.” 

Alice ceased reading. The gloaming had fallen now, 
and it had been with difficulty that she had deciphered 
the concluding pages. Lyster was silent. Strange emo- 
tions filled his breast and sealed his lips. 

One by one the stars came out, and and were mirrored 
in the ocean that was at rest now; for with the going 
down of the sun, the breeze had died away. Lyster 
drew the fair head of his beautiful wife to his breast, 
and he spoke at last. 

“ Alice,” he said, in a voice that scarcely rose abovea 
whisper—* Alice, the mystery that surrounded the un- 
fortunate Doctor Warner has been solved. But what an 
awfully strange problem is human nature! Where shall 
the solution of it be found ?” 

“I know not,” Alice answered. “The human heart 
is a greater riddle than the Sphinx ever propounded. 
Let us try to do our duty as faithfully and as bravely as 
did poor Doctor Warner; and when we stand on the 
borders of the spirit land, there will be no feeling of re- 
gret to mar the serenity of that hour which is dreaded in 
perspective, but when it comes is shorn of all its terrors, 
so long as the conscience utters no reproach.” 

“ Amen!” was the fervent response of her husband, 
as, rising gently, he closed the window, and led his 
beautiful wife from the room. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





(From Casseli’s Magazine. | 


FORK-TONGUED. 


“Tarry !” she gasped, in a strange, harsh, cracked 
voice ; and, as I started and looked up from my work, 
there was my wife coming towards me, with her arms 
stretched out, her eyes fixed, and a horrible ghastly 
look upon her white face, that made me drop my 
spade and run to meet her. I caught her just as she 
was falling, when her eyes closed and she gave a shiv- 
er that seemed to shake her whole body. 

This was soon after we had settled out in the coun- 
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ltry, and there was only another hut here and there in {and then softly pulling out the ramrod, I unscrewed 


those days ; but, after years of knocking about at | 
|home, trying to get an honest living and never sue- 
ceeding, we had to make up our minds to try Aus- 
tralia, and here we were, living in a log hut T had 
knocked up for myself, shepherding, and doing what 
little T could in the shape of gardening ; for that be-| 
jing my right trade, with all the beautiful rich soil ly-| 
ing fallow it did seem a sin to me not to have a turn 
at it ; so, getting what seeds I could from Sydney, | 
and adding to the few T had in my chest, I managed 
to make quite a little Eden of the bit of land I broke 
up around the hut. We were not saving money, not 
to any extent, but there was a roof over our heads, 
and no rent to pay, lots of vegetables of our own 
planting, and not costing anything, plenty of work to 
do, of one sort and another, always plenty to eat ; 
so that after what we had gone through in England, 
you may be sure we were willing to put up with such 
inconveniences as fell to our share, and as a matter of 
course, there were things to encounter out there in 
what some people would call a wilderness, that it was 
a wilderness that blossomed like a rose. There were 
times when we were in dread of the blacks, who had 
done some very queer things here and there about ; 
then the place was terribly lonely, and out of the way, 
if you wanted a doctor ; and Mary used to joke me 
because I never could get a pint of beer, but’ I found 
Tcould get on just as well without it, and, my word, 
what a capital cup of tea we had out there. 

Well, Mary came out to me that day looking so 
horribly ghastly that, being naturally too fast at fan- 
eying troubles in advance, [saw directly half a score 
of blacks coming to spear us, and some of them 
knocking out the children’s brains with their elubs— 
and not the first time either, but in a few moments 
the poor girl opened her eyes, and began to stare 
about her. There were no blacks to be seen. Little 
Joe was sitting in the path playing, and, though I 
looked along the edge of the wood behind the house, 
I could see no signs of danger ; so I began to see she 
must have been taken ill, and turned over in my own 
mind how T should get any help for her. 

Just then her face grew contracted again as her 
thoughts seemed to go back, and gasping once more, 
“Harry, Harry,” she gave another shudder and said, 
“the baby—a snake.” 

I could not see myself, but T know I turned pale, all 
the blood seeming to rush to my heart, for if there is 
anything of which Iam afraid, it is a snake, even go- 
ing so far as to dislike eels, of which there were 
plenty in the river close at hand, 

I don’t know how we got there, but the riext thing 
I remember I was standing at the hut window, with 
Mary holding little Joe tight in her arms, and me 
looking through at the cradle where our little thing 
of nine months old was lying ; and my heart seemed 
to be turning to ice as I saw nestled in the foot of the 
cradle, partly hidden by the blanket, but with some 
of its horrible coils in full sight, and its head resting 
upon them, the largest snake I had seen sinee I had 
been in the country. The feeling was something aw- 
ful, and I stood there for a few moments leaning on 
the round handle of the hoe [had caught up, not able 
to move, for my eyes were fixed on the head of that 
hideous beast, and [ expected every moment that the 
baby would wake, and make some movement suflicient 
to irritate the snake, and then I felt that the little 
thing must die. 

What should Ido? I asked myself as the horrible 
feeling of helplessness wore off. If I crept in and 
reached the cradle side unheard, I dared not chop at 
the beast for fear of injuring the child, for I could 
see that some of the folds lay right across it. I dared 
not make a noise, lest the next moment the child 
should wake as well as the reptile, for I knew the ra- 
pidity with which the reptiles could wreathe fold after 
fold around the object they attacked; while if of a 
poisonous nature, they strike in an instant. Thoughts 
came swiftly enough, but they were unavailing, for 
to wait till the baby woke, or to go in and attack the 
snake, seemed equally dangerous. Even if I made a 
slight noise the danger seemed as great, since, though 
the snake might wake first and glide off, the probabili- 
ties were just as great that the child might wake at 
the same time. 

And so I turned over the chances again and again, 
my eyes all the while fixed upon the two sleeping oc- 
cupants of the cradle, whose pleasant warmth had 
evidently attracted the reptile. 

“T went in and saw it there,” whispered my wife, 
and then, without taking my eyes for an instant from 
the snake, I whispered the word “ Gun,” and she 
glided from my side. 

I did not know then, but she told me afterwards, 
how she had carried the little boy to a distance, and 
given him some flowers to play with while she crept 
back to the hut, and reaching in at the kitchen window 
brought me my gun, for I had not stirred. And 
now, as I grasped the piece in my hand, knowing 
as I did that it was loaded, it seemed of no 
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the cover of the worm, drew the wadding, reversed 
the piece, and let the shot fall pattering out, when I 
softly forced down the bullet upon the powder, ex- 
amined the cap and stood ready waiting for a chance; 
for [thought the shot might have scattered, and, if 
ever so little, might have injured the child instead of 
its enemy. 

And there we stood for quite half-an-hour, watching 
intently that horrible beast completely nestled in the 
blanket, expecting momentarily that the baby would 
awake, while my hand trembled so that I could not hold 
the gun steady. Ore minute I was thinking that L bad 
done wrong in changing the charge, the next minute 
that I was right; then | fancied the gun — miss fire, 
or that I might slay my own child. A hundred horrible 
thoughts entered my mind before little Joe began toery 
out to his mother, and she glided away, while I muttered 
to myself “ Thank Heaven !” for she was spared from 
seeing what followed. 

As if atone and the same moment, the child and the 
snake woke up. I saw the baby’s hand move, and its 
little arms thrown out, while from the motion beneath 
the blanket, I knew that it must have kicked a little. 
Then there was a rapid movement in the cradle, and as 
I ylanced along the gun barrel, taking aim, there was the 
whole of the horrible reptile exposed to view, coil glid- 
ing on coil, as it seemed to fill the whole cradle; had my 
gun been charged with shot I should have fired, so as to 
have disabled some parts of its body; but with only a 
single bullet, I felt that the head must be the part at- 
tacked when opportunity offered. : 

Glide, glide, glide, one coil over another, quickly and 
easily, as it were untying its knotted body, while now 
the head slowly rose from where it had been lying, and 
crept nearer and nearer to the child’s face, the forked 
tougue darting in and out, and playing rapidly on either 
side of its hideous mouth. I could see the glance of the 
snake’s eyes, and expected every moment to hear the 
little one shriek in terror. 

Now was the time when I should have fired, but I was 
too unnerved! and laying down my gun, I seized my hoe, 
meaning to attack the beast with its stout handle ; but 
wy hand fell paralyzed at my side as I saw the little one 
in the cradle smile and laugh at the gently undulating 
head of the snake; while, as the agony grew to be greater 
than I could bear, in seeing the little white hands try 
to catch at it as it swayed t» and fro, my powers seemed 
to come back. I snatched up the gun, and as the 
snake’s head was drawn back, preparatory to striking, 
I pulled the trigger, when the sharp crack of the per- 
cussion cap alone followed—perbaps providentially, for 
in my trembling state I might have injured the child, 
Then I saw a rapid wreathing of the coils iu the cradle, 
and as the tail of the snake glided over the side, every- 
thing around me seemed to swim, and I tried to catch at 
the wall of the hut to save myself from falling. ; 

But that soon went off, and gazing in at the win- 
dow, I tried to make out the whereabouts of my 
enemy, as I recapped and tapped the gun, so that the 
powder might run up the nipple. pany: 

The snake was nowhere to be seen, and darting in 1 
seized the child, and carried it out to its mother, 
when, now feeling relieved of one horrible calamity, 
I obtained my shot pouch from the kitchen, rammed 
down a charge upon the bullet, and cautiously went 
in search of the reptile. 

I knew he must be in the part of the hut we used 
for a sleeping place, and after cautiously peering about 
I came upon the hole where it had taken refuge —an 
opening beneath the roughly-sawn planks laid loose- 
ly down to forma floor; while, unless there was an 
outlet between the woodwork, I felt that the beast 
must be there; and to make it more probable, there 
was our cat, that we had bought a kitten in Sydney, 
gazing with staring eyes down at the hole. 
~ Just then I heard a soft rustling beneath my feet, 
and as I looked down, I could see between the two 
boards the sealy body gliding along. ‘The next mo- 
ment there came the loud report of the gun, the place 
was full of smoke, there was a loud scufiling noise, and 
as I looked down between the boards where the charge 
had forced a passage through, there was not a sign of 
the snake. —" 

“Harry, Harry !” shrieked my wife just then; and 
on rushing out, there was the beast: writhing about in 
the path, evidently badly wounded, while some crush- 
ed down flowers by the hut wall showed plainly the 
path of communication. I never saw a snake w rithe 
and twist as that creature did, but I was too excited 
then to feel afraid, and a few blows from the — 
end of my gun laid it so that there was only = e 
movement left in its body, which did not stop for an 
hour or two after I had cut off his head with an axe 

I should have liked to skin the beast, but I could 
not master my horror. I measured it, though; four- 
teen feet and three inches long, it was, and as thick as 
my arm; while as to its weight, I saw the cradle rock 
to and fro heavily as it glided over the side. —" 

Snakes are scarce now in these parts: for there isn’t 
a man in Queensland that does not wage war against 
them, and where there was one settler then, there are 


























use, for I dare not fire; but with trembling hands, I 
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felt in my pockets to see if there was a bullet in them, ! 
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-| country again. 


is not a Catholic, but M. de Bismarck looks upon this as only a 
secondary question, and from which he has nothing to fear His 
victory would be better secured, and Spain would be better con- 
quered for being more thoroughly trodden under foot and hu- 
miliated. The military glory and unquestionable merit ot Prince 
Frederic Charles as general might, besides, help to set up t e 
snd, moreover, there is a report curreatat Ber- 
lin, that the prince is not always on the best of terms with the 
omnipotent chancellor.” 
The members of the Academy of Science and the University 
authorities, joined in giving a farewell dinner on June 20th, to 
the Hon. George Bancroft, Minister of the United States. Prof. 
Cartiss, the historian of Greece, toasted Mr. Bancroft and lady, 
and Prof. Mommsen, the Rowan historian, made some remarks, 
in the course of which he spoke of the union of Germany and 
the United States in the struggle for intellectual freedom. 

Rome is tore lively than 1t has been for many months, and 
the arrival of the American Pilgrims, has been the signal for au 

tb of religious catbnsiasm. 
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The Summary of the Week. 

The entent: cordiale between the Courts of St. James and St. 
Petersburg es to i in fervor, the St. Petersburg 
Gazette of June, 23rd announcing that the railway officials have 
received orders to make arrangements for the visit of the Queen 
of England, who is expected to arrive in Russia about the 14th 
of September next. 

The Lock-out of the Farm-bands in Englavd continues to ex- 
cite great interest throughout the country, and the Committee 
of the Agricultural Union of Lemington, have adopted a resolu- 
tion, submitted by Mr. Dabeny, the Canadian emigration agent, 
declaring that in view of the improbability of a settlement of the 
dispute between the farmer laborers and their employers, vigor- 
ous measures are expedient; therefore, that Mr. Joseph Arch be 
as! ed to take a party of farm-hands to Canada; that the Union 
provide free passages thither for all locked’out laborers; and for 
that purpose make a special appeal to the public for funds. The 
sum of $5,000 was then voted by the Union to buy passages for 
intending emigrants. Mr. rch bas accepte! the charge and 
has consented io go to Canada with the first party of egricaltu- 
ral laborers, Per Cnt v, at a meeting of farmers held in New- 
market on June 23rd,one of the speakers declared he would un- 
dertake to import from Canada, a sufficient number of anem- 

* ployed laborers to fill the places cf the men locked out in bis 
section of the country. 

The whereabouts of the missing Earl of Yarborough bss been 
discovere’. !nadrunken paroxysm he lett London for the 
Island of Jersey and was tracked there by the detectives, who 
thus earned the £200 offered by his friends for his return. 

Great efforts are making in England for the recognition of the 
present Government of Spain, but Mr. Bourke, Under Foreign 
Secretary, in reply to au inquiry from Mr. Sandford, stated 
in the House ot Commons on June 2Ist, that the question 
engaged the most serious attention of Her Majesty's Ministers, 
They did not wish to defer recognition, for they were ever anx- 
ious to give moral support to a constitutional Government 
which was endeavoring to maintain order against reaction and 
revolution, bat it was desirable to wait until the reorganization 
of the Spanish Government had an appearance of greater per. 
m :nency. 

From Frauce we learn that there are ru nors that the Assembly 
will adjourn at the end of July. {tis probable that the Assem- 
bly will successively reject all the constitutional bills. The re- 
publicans manifest joy over the prospect, believing that disso- 
lution will be the inevitable result. ‘The Conservatives favor 
either postponement o the bills u til winter, if none of them 
cau be adopted now, or the intervention of President MacMahon 
by means ofa message, holding the Assembly responsible for 
failure to organize the powers of the executive. 

The vigorous efforts wade by the Bonapartists to influence 
public opinion and turn it to their own account, cause much un- 
easic.ess. The party 1s organizing committees in every depart- 
ment, establishing newspaper organs, and distributing political 
docaments and petitions urging the restoration of the empire. 

Detectives have been sent from Paris to London specially, to 
watch the ex-convict Rochefort, but he has been so contempt- 
uously received in Great Britain, that it is probable he will pro- 
ceed to Switzerland, more especially as the Belgian Government 
has notified bim, that his presence would not be tolerated either 
j2 Brossels nor in any other Belgian city. 

From Spain we have the usual intelligence of skirmishes, the 
only variation from the usual routine, being that in one which 
took place at Alcora, Don Enrique, son of Henry of Lourbon, 
fell at the head of a body of Carlist zouaves. 

Meantime several of the !'arisian journals st: enuously insist that 
Serrano and Bismarck have determined on placing a German 
prince on the Spanish throne, in the person of the redoubtable 
Prince Frederic Charles, the Prussian Red Prince of the late 
war. The article in the Univers is worth quoting én «tenso: 

“We are assured that the intrigue got up between MM. de Bis- 
marck and Serrano on the subject of the crown of ~pain is pro- 
greasing. From trustworthy information which we have receiv- 
ed, it is not a Hohenzollern that they would like to give this 
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stantly signed by the President. 


‘The text of the address delivered by the Pope to the Cardinals 
on June 16th is published. The Vope renews his pro ests 
against the usurpation of the Papal States, the abolition of re 
ligious corporations and other acts of the Italian Government, 
so that the enemies of the church may not be able to plead the 
justification of undisputed customs. He is also woved to allude 
to those ts again, b he recently received overtures 
of reconciliation, and had in his possession a respectfal letter, 
urging that as Vicar of the God of Peace he should pardon bis 
enemies, and withdraw the excommunications pronounced 
against them. But he declares he cannot make peace with the 
enemies of the church, and iu conclusion he exhort? the Car- 





-| dinals to imitate the conduct of the foreign bishops, especially 


those of Germany avd Brazil. 

At this reception it was stated, that Victor Emmanuel is 
growing more religiously inclined, and that proposals had been 
received, emanating from exxlted political personages, looking 
to a reconciliation between the Papacy and the Italian Govern- 
ment. The Pope declared however, that he would yield noth- 
ing, any concession on his part would be injurious to the 
Church and society. 

From Germany, about the most interesting fact we have is, 
the formal denial given tothe report circulated in political 
circles to the effect, that Prussia is in negotiation with the Go- 
vernment of the Nether'ands seeking to acquire possession of 
the island of Curagoa, in the West Indies, in order to establish 
a naval station in these waters. No such negotiations are in 
progress. 

The religious disputes continue inPrassia -the Roman Catho- 
lics and the Old Catholics vie with each otherin spreading the 
most extraordinary stories. he following from a Berlin jour- 
nal, shows the intolerance now existing: ‘Some time ago, a 
German newspaper contained an article on the selling of pre- 
tended straw from the dungeon of the !ope. The Germania 
was very vexed at this, and even threatened to thrash the editors 
of the aforesaid journal. A Roman gentleman, however, lately 
returned from Belgium and Bavaria, tells, in a letter, incredible 
stories of the traflic which the priests carry on in those coun- 
tries with the straw whichthey pretend to have got from the 
Vatican, after having served as a couch for the poor imprisoned 
Pope. In Antwerp, where the writer lived for several years, he 
ssw not only uneducated nuns, bnt also people of the highest 
classes, who kept little bundles ot such straw preserved as relics 
in urns made for the purpose. One can imagine, he continues, 
how the sight of this straw |.as made the believers curse the 
causers of the poor Pope’s misery. An if one endeavors to 
convince these poor people that the Pope is not a prisoner, but 
at liberty to go where he likes, they will not listen in the least, 
and, pointing to the straw, assure one that is a positive proof. 
One Sunday a priest, describing the illtreatment and indignities 
which the Pope had to suffer in his imprisonment, said: ‘ How 
can one doubt this when one sees the straw on which the Pope 
has lain in chains?’ At these words the whole congregation 
began to weep and to sob, and everybody wished to buy a straw, 
which cost 50 centimes. Almost all priests sell it and send half 
of the money gained to the Vatican as Peter’s-pence. But, still 
worse, in Ghent they sell photographs in which the Pope is 
represented as a prisoner ina cage with iron bars, while an 
Italian soldiea stands as sentinel before it. The people not only 
believe these pictures to be trae, but also that the poor artist 
has been cast into one of the most horrible dungeons in Rome 
for daring to take these photographs. They are sold to the 
members of Catholic Unions at the price of 50 centimes, other 
people must pay 1) francs. ‘The sale must be considerable, as 
the picture in the hands of the correspondent bears the number 
45,343, 9th series. The half of the proceeds is also sent as 
Peter’s-pence to Rome.” 

A Florence journal says, the Tope bas been presented with a 
copy of the address sent from the United States, to Archbishop 
Ledochowski of Posen. The Holy Father, in replying, spoke 
most cordially of America, and said: 

* The United States is the only country where I am really 
Pope in the eyes of the government. I am always afraid lest Eu- 
ropean governments should oppose or control my acta; whereas [ 
can freely send pontifical documents to the United States with- 
out fear of opposition on the part of its government ” 

It is reported that General Garibaldi is so ill that he cannot 
move, and that he is incapable of writing or of feeding himself. 

Intelligence was received at Constantinople on June 20th of a 
terrible disaster in the Sea of Marmora. The Turkish vessel 
Kars, en-route for Salonica, was run into by an Egyptian vessel 
named the Behera, and sunk in a few minutes. The Kars had 
340 persons on board, including passengers and crew, and of 
this number 320 were drowned. 

The Porte bas prohibited the circulation of ccpies of the 
Bible in Turkey. 

in United States affairs, the event of the week was the ad- 
journment of*Congress sin’ dir, and as the next ses ion will not 
be held until December next, we are rid of aterrible nuisance for 
almost six months. Previous to disbanding, our sapient legis- 
lators passed a compromise currency bill, the Senate by 43 
votes to 19 and the House by 221 to 40, and of course it was in- 


It is one of those delightful measures which is utterly impos. 





time to the Spaniards, but Prince Frederic Charles. The latter|sible for our smartest financiers to comprehend,—whether i 


means Infla‘ion or Contraction,and has not prodneed the sligh'- 
est effect on business, the only exception being that the Wal 
Street speculators have availed themselves of its uncertainty to 
ptt up the price of stocks, thereby produciug the discomfiture 
of two or three bears of the minor order. 
The slaughter of imoffensive canines continues, although the 
Grand Jury in the Court of Special Sessions, on June 19th, 
made the following presentment on their ruthless massacre : 
That having made inquiry in reference to the operation of the 
ordinance of the Common Council in relation to the destruction 
of dogs, we find that there is an absolute necessity for such an 
ordinawce, and heartily approve of the object intendad to be ac- 
complished thereby. We believe that the execution of the law, 
as it now exists, is detrimental to the morals of the youth and 
obnoxious to the sensibilities of the community generally. We 
would therefore most earnestly recc d the Coun- 
cil, so to amend the ordi as to abolish the offering of a re- 
ward for the capt re of dogs, and su’ stitute therefor the em- 
ployment of men to be appointed by the Mayor for that pur- 
pose; the capture and destruction to be effected under such 
regulations as to render it as inoffensive to the publicas possible. 
And we do further recommend that the uss of the premises now 
occupied asa dog pound in West Thirty-seventh street be dis- 
continued, because of its close proximity to one of the public 
schools, and a more suitable location be immediately selected. 
More An‘t1-Doc Law.—It is reported that the ‘ldermen of 
New York, will hold a special meeting uext week, to act upon an 
ordinance to muzzle all stone an iron door step dogs. 
Better this than the brutal slaughter of unoffending canines. 
o> +> o-— 








A KEMINISCENCE OF PetroLeum Times.—'Tbe famous and at 
one time popular hotel, the Uanford House, Pithole City, : enn.» 
which cost $28,000, was sold a few days ago fora ten dollar note; 
and the furniture, whic’: cost $3,000, brought 1 ss than $90. Six 
months after the city was founded, it had seventy-four hotels 
and boarding houses and fifteen thousand inhabitants. Now 
only nine families remain. 





, Martiy: tT at Homrv.—A Berlin corresponden’ of the London 
Telegraph remarks that the Emperor William no longer rides on 
horseback, but has to review his troops from his carriage. He 
is now in his seventy-eighth year. ‘It is true,” adds this writ- 
er, “that Coun. » raugel, who is nearly thirteen years his senior, 
may sti/l Le seen from time to time threading the paths of the 
Thiergarten upon a steady-going hack, to the saddle of which 
he is carefully stra ped; and that the grandfather of the Prus- 
sian army promenades the Linden with feeble jauntiness, chuck- 
ing servant giris under the bin, returning eagerly all the sala- 
tutions paid to him, and distributing new silvergroschen to the 
little boys and gi ls who follow him in gleeful groups, and 
look upon ‘Papachen’ Wrangel as a certain, though irregular, 
source of revenue.” 





Mas. Lucy Aupuson, widow of the celebrated naturalist, 
Jobn Jame Audubon, died in Kellyville, Ky., on June 
(7th, aged eighty-eight years. She was a lady of more 
than ordinary attainments, and was the constant com- 
padion of her husband iu his labors and travels, and visited the 
principal Courts of Evrope in his company. Mrs. Audubon 
died in the home of her sister-in-law, Mrs. W. G. Bakewell, in 

helbyville, Ky., where she ha resided for several years. Her 
remains were sent to this city under charge of her grand 
daughter, Hattie. Her maiden name was Bakewell. She came 
to this country from Eugland when twelve years old, and settled 
with her father ou a farm near the Schuylkill river. Audubon 
saw her there soon after his return from France, whither he had 
been sent by his father, an Admiral in the French navy. The 
young couple met, while Audubon was on one of his rambles in 
search of rare birds in Pennsylvania. He wooed and won the 
young English yirl when he was only nteen. Mrs. Audub 
sbared her husbaud’s enthusiasm as a naturalist. She went 
with him to Europe and aided him in al! his undertakiugs. 
Their struggles were all forgotten in 12<, on the production of 
his ** Birds of America,” which gave him a handsome fortune. 
4e purchased a homestead on what was known as Minie’s land, 
in the upper part ot New York Island, aud occupied it the rest 
of his lifetime. He sold half of it in 1833 for $61,000. ‘The part 
he sold is now Trinity Cemetery. This ground and the Audubon 
Park which adjoins it, is now valued at ten millions. Audubou 
Park is the present family seat of Audabon’s children and grand- 
children, and embrace the most beautiful section of Washington 
Heignuts. 

The faneral services were held on June 23rd xt the ( hurch of 
the Holy Intercession, One Hundred and Fifty-cight Street, and 
the remains were deposited iu the family tomb at ‘Trinity 
Cemetery. 





ancien 
Jon C rppenDALE Montssquizu Hieoin BELxew, the elocu- 
tionist, died in London, on July 19th, in the fifty-first year ot 
hisage. Mr. Bellew's real name was Higgiv. He was the son of 
Captain Robert Higgin, but assumed his mother’s name, which 
was Bellew. Born in 1823, he was educated at Oxford. In 1848 
he took orders, and after officiating tor a time in Worcester and 
Prescott, went in !851 to Calcutta, as one of the ministers of St. 
John's Cathedral. In 1855, he’returned to England, and for 
several years was minister of a chapel in St. John’s Wood, 
which soon became one of the most popular places of worship in 
the metropolis. He got into some trouble with his bishop in re- 
gard to certain practices which savored of Ritualism, and leav- 
ing his chapel, entered the Roman Catholic communion, but 
subsequently, he sought readmission into tLe Anglican Church. 
After leaving his cbapel, he took to reading in public as an elo- 
utionist, and visited this country ou two occasions, on tbe first 
occasion, netting thirty thousand dollars. His last vi it however, 
did not prove remunerative, ani soon after returning to London 
he fell ill, and being in pecuniary embarrassments, Wilkie (ol- 
lins made an appeal to the public to procure for him materiul 
id, which was heartily responded to. 


— — 





Deatu or Jutxs Janry.—This celebrated French critic died in 
Paris on June 19th, aged 70. He was born of Jewish parents in 
1804, and after completing his studies in Paris, he obtained em- 
ployment on a theatrical paper. and soon after becanie one of 
the editors of the Figuro. He founded the Revae de Pari and 
the Journal des Eufants. Bath: was best known through his 
tales and sketches. Oa the ovcasion of his marriage to an heir- 
ess, Jauin wrote a remarkable articie called ‘‘Le Marriage d'un 
Critique,” which gained him for a long time the naue of the 
“Married Critic.” Janin was the author of several romances 
and innumerable prefaces, introductions, essays, and n»tices, 









































European Miscellanies. 





now, to Colonel Henderson, Commissioner of Metropolitan | 
police, a magnificent gold box ornamented with the Imperial | 
cipher, set in diamonds, as a souvenir of his Majesty's very 
agreeable visit to London, and a#a mark of Lis Majesty's appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by the metropolitan police, on 
that occasion. The Emperor also presented a diamond ring to| 
each of the assistant issioners, Colonel Labalmondiere and 
Captain Harris. 


A MELANCHOLY accident has just occurred in Switzerland. Mr. 
and Mrs. Liskeard, a young English pair on their wedding tour, 
set out with a party of friends to make a tour of Mont Blanc, 
When they bad reached the summit of the Corridor, the ladies 
felt the cold so severely, that the guides advised returning. “A 
were fastened together with ropes, and the bride set out, lerning 
upon the arm ofa guide. Hardly had they taken a hundred 
paces when Mrs. Liskeard and her companion suddenly disap- 
peared down a crevasse, covered with a slight layer of frozen 
snow. Unhappily the rope by which they were connected with 
the others broke, and they were seen no more. ‘The husband at 
once procured extra assistance. from the Grands-Chalets, but the 
bo ies could not be recovered, and are probably some thousand 
feet down in the mountain. Death must have been instanta- 
neous. 





Mr. Max Fiera, a Sheffield steel manufacturer, is about to 
present thir: y-six acres of the Page Hall estate to the people of 
that city for a public park. A few weeks since Mr. Firth 
bought this estate for $125,000. Some few years ago he built 
and endowed almshouses in Sheflield at a cost of over $200,000. 


A Most remarkable ivst:.nce of family rotation in office, exists 
in the selection of consul to Falmouth, England. President 
Washington appoiuted as U.S. first consular representative at 
that place a Mr. Fox, who held the office mauy years. Upon re- 
tiring therefrom he was succeded by his son, who occupied the 
position until recently. On Jane 2nd, Howard Fox a son of 
the last above-mentioned, was nominated to succeed his father 
in that office. 


Tae London Times of Jane 9th, publishes this advertisement: 

**Should this meet the eye of the lady who got into the 12-30 
train at New Cross Station on Friday, May 15th, with two boys, 
one of whom was evidently just recovering from an illness, she 
may be pleased to learn that three of the tour young ladies who 
were in the carriage are very ill with the measles, and the health 
of the fourth is tar from what her relations could desire.” 


Tux portrait of Six Walter Scott by the late Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, which was sold recently in London at the sale of that art- 
ist's remaining pictures, was bought by Mr. Albert Grant, and 
has been presented by him to the National Portrait Gallery. ‘The 
Landseer sale brought. in all, more than £70,000. 


Dursnc the year 1873 the galleries of the British National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square and at South Ken-ington, were visit- 
ed on the public days by 1,695,231 persons. The number ot 
pictures copied was 175, divided thus: toreign schools, 77; Bri- 
tish schools, 98; the number of copies made was 404. | ubufe's 
“ Surprise " was copied twelve times, and Keynold’s * Age of 
Innocence " ten times. Owing to the numerous applications for 
permission te copy the works of Sir Edwin Landseer, the trus- 
tees have resolved “ tl:.t not more than two students at a time 
shall copy or study frum any one of the pictures.” 

A Protestant Mo»k —Father Ignatius took his fareweil of 
London lately, in an address explanatory of his position, as a 
monk in the Church of England. He began by stating his con- 
viction that ‘‘ the majority of Christians are humbugs and their 
religion a delusion,” and tinished by asserting that those ‘* per- 
sons who suppose monasticism to be peculiarto Rome, are mis- 
led by brutal, stupid, pig-headed ignorance.’ 

A wovet application was made in the Marylebone lolice Court 
in London, the other day. A respectably dressed young wo- 
man asked the magistrate for his advice and assistance. The 
applicant, wbo is about four feet one inch in stature, stated that 
she saw an advertisement tothe effet, that the advertiser could 
under his treatment, make ~' J... peopie tall. She wrote to the 
advertiser, who ~<.iues in Gilles street, Kentish Town, and she 
received in reply u statement of terms and a namber of testi- 
monials giving the names and addresses of several persons who 
had increased their height under his treatment. _elieving his 
statement, she wrote to him and enclosed stamps. She weut 
under his treatment, but finding that she did not grow, she felt 
that she had been swindled. She had paid 1s. to the man. Mr. 
Mansfield said it was, no donbt, a ewindle, und inquired of the 
applicant if she had read the Bible, and she answered in the 
affirmative. He would grant a summons, if she wished, for ob- 
taining money under false pretences. Applicant thanked bis 
worship and withdrew. 


‘Tne Lonpon Spectator maintains, that the reckless extrava- 
gance of tourists, has spoiled the once honest ani contented 
Chamounix guides, and attracted to the valley, wauy men who, 
without proper experience and ¢espite the jocal regulations on 
the subject, offer th lves as guides. 


A Maa cran CoE To Grier. — he Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘* At 
aperformance at the Masonic Hall, Lincoln, the other day, 
among other fea’s, a magician, or a wonder-worker of modern 
miracles,” as he was termed, was hand-cuffed, placed in a large 
canvas bag, and then lifted into a box, which was put intoa 

binet. The orchestra then played sn overture, and if all had 
gone well, the captive in afew minutes would have extricated 
himself, or been extricated by spiritual agency, and have made 
bis reappearance sitting on the top of tue box. Fifteen miuutes 
however, elapsed without any signs of the magician, and the 
audience not unnaturally beceme anxions. Nor «asibeir anxiety 
diminished by the sound of a voice from the cabinet, faintly 
calling for assistance. The box was, of course, immediately 
opened, and a terrible sight disclosed to view. ‘ihe unfortu-| 
pute man, it is stated, was nearly dead, and blood was observed | 
gushing out of his eyes and nose. A medical gentleman for- 
tunately was present, and the sufferer was conveyed to the ante- 
room and promptly attended to. The manager subsequently 
appeared on the p atform, announced that a most cowardly act 
had been committed by the man who secured the box, as he| 
must have known something about the working of the feat, not-, 
withstanding the challenge of £100 to any person who could | 
secure the box and solve the mystery. The story should bea, 
warning both to spectators and performers of tricks of this des- | 
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| Epsom Races.—Sir Wilfred Lawson of the English House of 


| Commons describes the attending the Derby, as spending along|Church of England, 10,000 are High Churchmen, 5,000 Low 
Tue Emperor of Russia has transmitted, through Count Bran-| summer's day on a dusty heath, surrounded by fortune-tellers, | Qhurchmen, 


acrobats, blacklegs, and pickpockets. 


Aw IntesestiIneG Ant Discoverny.—The general indifference of 
the Italian people to the art t easures they possess is happily not 
quite universal. An enth siast for the works of the early} 
schools of painting, a certain Abbot Malvezzi, of Bergamo, had 
lately brought to light an interesting fresco in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. Mr. Browning has told us of mural 
paintings hidden under ‘a bucket of Italian quicklime,” and in 
this instance, the wall upon which the abbot had to work was 
completely and solidly whitewashed. It appears that during 
some repairs to the church, a suspicion arose of the existence of 
a fresco, aud after considerable and anxious labor a perfect 
specimen of the art of the fourteenth century was made visible. 
The date, 1347, was discovered upon tle work, and this fact es- 
tablished its title to rank among the most ancie'at frescoes pre- 
served in Lombardy, being, in truth, only eleven years after the 
date assigned for the death of Giotto. The composition repre- 
sents the tree of St. Bonaventure, upon the branches of whicb 
are disposed the fifteen mysteries in the life of Christ, wiih the 
crucifix at the top. Near the figure of the saint kneels another, 
with feminine features, probably representing the donor of the 
fresco, and both in this and ia the remainder of the work, the 
painting is said to be minute and delicate in style. 


Jer is found in various districts of Kngland, notably near 
Whitby, in Yorkshire. It occurs also in Spain, in Saxony, and 
in the amber districts, on the Prussian shores of the Baltic. 
Scientific men, in the language of mineralogy, say that jet is a 


variety of coal ; that it occurs sometimes in elongatcd masses, 
sometimes in form of branches, with a woody structure, that its 
fracture is conchoidal or shelly, its lustre brilliant and resinous, 


Ir 18 estimated that of the 20,0'0 clergymen belonging to the 











































2,000 Broad Churchmen, and 3,000 color- 
ess or nondescript Churchmen. In the American Episcopal 
Church, the High Churchman considerably outuumber the Low 
Churchmen,and there is also large number of nondescript clergy, 
but the Broad Church party ha; a very small following. 


Rrrvauisu In Lonpoy.— Whitsunday was cclebrated at the 
ritualistic church of St. Mary Magdalene, London, with an out- 
door procession of girls and boys, the former in white muslin 
dresses and veils, with yellow sashes and streamers, the first of 
them bearing a small,yellow silk banueret,the words on it, “Fear 
uot, Mary.” Then came the banner of the Annunciation, yellow 
silk, with the augel Gabriel, the dove, the Virgin Mary and the 
hly. Then came the choir boys, in surplices, tvo and two. 
These were fol owed by seven young women {nu white and blue, 
the first bearmg a small blue silk bannere*% with the words 
“God with us.” Then followed the banner of the Annunciation, 
blue silk, with the Virgin and child in her arms,on a white 
ground, surrounded by lily flowers. Then came the choirmen 
in surplices. two andtwo, the two last carrying brass instruments, 
to mark the time and sustain the time out ot doors. Then follow 
ed seven young women in white aud crimson, the first of them 
carrying a small crimsoa bauneret, with the words ‘‘Worthy the 
Lamb.” Then came the great banner of crimson silk, with our 
Lord in glory on a gold ground; angels kneeling on either side 
and offering incense. After this came the clergy, followed by two 
small banners, with Maltese crosses on them; and then followed 
the congregation, three or four abreast. 


A MABINE aquarium, constructed under the supervision of 
Frank Buckland, has been opened in Manchester,‘ England, 
The building consists of u grand saloon, one hundred and fifty 
feet in length, ferty feet in width, and over fifty festin high, 
On either side is an aisle or corridor, each containing a 





and its color velvet black; that it is about twenty per cent. 
heavicr than water, that it bnrns with a greenish flame, emits a 
bituminous odor while burning, and leaves a yellowis* ash. 
But the Whitby folks, says a writer in All the Year Round, can 
adduce many reasons for thinking that jet, in some of its forms 
at any rate, must have been at one time in a semi-liquid state, 
quite unlike coal derived from a ligneous origin. 


the Jews in Palestine, is over ninety years of age, yet he is now 


engaged in extending aid to the people of Jerusalem in their 
distress arising from famine. 


Tue eldest son and heir of Lord Petre, has renounced the 
brilliant position to which he was born and the wealth and hon- 
ors of his birthright, and was ordained a Jesuit priest in the 
ehure’ of that order in Farm Street. He isin his twenty-seventh 
year. This makes the second heir to a British peerage who is 
now a Jesuit pries , the other one being the brother and heir of 
Lord Arundel of Wardour. Lord Petre has estates which yield 
a revenue of £25,000 a year. 


Four men employed at the Cyfarthfa Iron Works, Wales, 


avfurnace, ‘within a few feet of where they stood. Two were 
enveloped in the dreadful hot blast and gas from the molten 
metal, and literally charred to a cinder instantaneously, their 
remains having to be raked out. Two others who were near at 
the time were fearlully burned, and have since died. In the 
same works a few hours afterwards an explosion of dynamite oc- 
curred during the operation of blowing up the refuse formed in 
a disused furnace, resulting in the immediate «‘eath of two more 
men. 


Wire Beatinc.—Colonel Egerton Leigh, in a late speech in 
the English House of Commons, strongly advocated the lash as 


punishment for wife beaters. He says that what the children in 
some families see is enough to demoralize a whole generation. 


A VatuasLe Manuscripr.-—-The manuscript of the notorious 
novel of ‘*Fanny,” by Ernest Feydeau, has just been sold by 
auction at the P ris Hotel des Ventes. It is entirely inthe hand 
writing of the author and signed by him, and tormsa v. lume of 
300 leaves in quarto, bound in brown morocco with fly leaves 
of green satin, edged with gold inside the cover. The writing 
is with a quill pen, thick and almost straight; the corrections 
are numerous, and the words struck out are so completely ef- 
faced with ink as to be quite illegible; the margins a e almost 
covered with notes; few passages are suppressed, but many are 
added by the insertion of detached leaves. Put up at 590 francs, 
this volume was adjudicated for the large price of 1,900 frances. 


Epvcation versus IaNorance. —The London Spectator, speak- 
ing of the difficulty experienced by fairly educated people in ob- 
taining employment as cler!:s, says that ‘‘in the United States, 
where almost all but immigrants are educated, the case is even 
worse. There are prizes there, but the average payment for edu- 
cated work is probably lower, in comparison with manual labor, 
than anywhere else in the world. Outside the great cities, and 
indeed inside them, as far as the rank and file are concerned, 
surgeons lawyers, journalists and architects, earn less than they 
do in Englan'!; while the clergy are worse off, not only than ar- 
tisans, but than the little farmers who make up by presents their 
miserable stipends. Clerks, it would seem, are worse off still.” 

CrystaL Founra:: For Ivp1a.—\ magnificent crystal glass 
fountain, which has just been manufactured for the Maharajah 
of Puttiala, and which is probably one of the most splendid 
pieces of glass work ever executed, is now on view at F. and C. 
Osler’s, Loudoun. The height of the whole fountuin is 23 feet 
6 inches, aud i's weight 24 tons. On abroad marble base is a 
platform of richly-cut glass from which rises a large central 
shaft, surrounded by six columns, composed of prisms of crys- 
tala, ve y richly cut on the inner side, and fitted so exactly that 
the joints are imperceptible. A cornice of glass connects the 
columns, each of which is sur.counted by a large globe of solid 
crystal cut in triangular facets of minute exactness. From the 
capital of the central shaft depend two rows of large crystal 
pendants. From the massive trunk ris_s in curves of great 
beauty, a cry tal basin eight feet in diameter, in which is placed 
the principal row of jets. The basin is scalloped, and is cut on 
the under side to represent the ripple and play of water. Near 
where the basin meets the trunk is saspeuded a row of pendants 
and ovid-cut drops perfect in purity and Lrilliancy. Above the 
basin the design chinges. Klegaut scrolls of ylass,festooned and 
arranged in three tiers, carry the jets, in the upper part of the 
work which terminates in a prismatic star and pointed hexagonal 
ornament. 
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Ste Moses Monteriorr, of London, the generous protector of 


lately met with a dreadful death by the bursting of the breast of 



















































range of twelve large tanks, similar to those at the Orystal 
Palace, tilled witha variety of fish. Across either end of the 
saloon extends an immense dvep-sea tank forty teet in length, 
Along the sides forty tidal tanks are arranged, which contain a 
magnificent collection of animal and vegetable life, and placed 
at intervals down the centre are three great fresh-water cisterns, 
filled with many interesting specimens of river and lake fish, 
The water for the acquarium was brought from Blackpool, a 
distance of over fifty miles, and the quantity required was nearly 
250,000 gallons. 


‘* | MET, THE OTHER Day,” writes a foreign sportsman, ‘ with 
an Englishman who travels some hundreds of miles every year 
to indulge in bis favorite sport of trout-fishing. I believe that, 
provided his favorite stream was undisturbed, thik enthusiastic 
fisherman would be but little concerned it the whole world was 
submerged in a second deluge, as may be judged from the fol- 
lowing anecdote: One day he was exploring the banks of his 
favorite stream, accompanied by the landlord of the inn at 
which he was stopping. The latter happening to come too 
close just at the moment his guest was throwing his fly, the 
hook caught the poor wretche's eye-lid, causing him intense 
pain. The sportsman cooly took out the hook, readjusted the 

y, and, as the inn-keeper continued howling at tae top of his 
voice, ‘ You can,’ said he, iu a whisper, * put your eye down in 
your bill; but I'll trouble you to stop that noise, so as not to 
frighteu wy fish.’ ” 


A ca £ which thew some light upon the coloring of tea, came 
from the Court of Queens Bench in Loudon, recently. A gro- 
cer, carrying on business at Birkenhead, bad been convicted of 
adulteration, his green tea having been faced with Ira sion blue 
and gypsum. On his part it was shown that the tea as sold by 
him was in the same state as when it came from abroad ; and it 
was stated that the ‘* green” tea imported trom Caina was in- 
variably painted and faced in this manner. Mr. Justice Black- 
barn said a tradesman could ouly be protected by putting up in 
his shop, ‘1 sell tea from China adulterated with 'rassian blue 
and gypsum,” or he should tell the purchaser that he was sell- 
ing such. The conviction was affirmed. 


M. Decrorx, principal veterinary surgeou to the French army, 
says that the number of horses, mules, an asses in Europe is 
30,780,000, France not included. Russia figures for 1,£00,000 
heads, Austria for 3,100,000, England for 2,666,20', Germany 
for 2,50),00', Turkey for 1,100,000, Spain’ for 650,000, Holland 
for 3,000,000, Belgium for 2,600,000, switzerland for 110,000 
France, including Algeria, possesses 4,000,000. 

A sentes of experiments made for the Industrial Society of 
Malbouse appears to oppose the view that the process of con- 
suming smoke is economical, and to show that the condition of 
u'most economy «fa fuel is not simply to burn the smoke, but 
to burn completely the gases, and that with only the quantity of 
air strictly necessaary. 


A Great sensation has been caused at Brusses by the fatal 
termination of a duel. Recently the Echevin of Public Instruc- 
tion, who was a married man, eloped with a young lady wha 
was ateacher at one of the public schools. He resigned his 
place, and was challenged by the brother of the .oung lady. 
The challenge was accepted, and the duel was fought, the result 
being that the brother of the young lady recived a severe wound, 
from the effects of wh'ch he died. 


AN +XxHIBITION of the works of living artists, open to all coun, 
tries, is to be held in Amsterdam in September. It will include 
paintings, sculpture, architectural designs, engravings, draw. 
ings and lithographs. ‘ix gold medals of the value of one hun- 
dred florins each, are to be awarded to exhibitors whose works 
@ jury may consider worthy of the prize. 
Prizine A Bvyarp.—The Maritime Tribunal of St. Petersburg 
has just had a curious case before it. A sailor named Kartache! 
was charged with disobedience to his superiors. After his in- 
corporation in t he navy he obstinately refased to submit to be 
shaved, as required by the regulations. He declared that be be- 
longs to a sect called Pomorsky, one of whose religious tenets 
forbids them to allow their beard. to be shaved, and threaten 
them with everlasting punisliment in case of non-compliance, 
The man declared that he would not consent to the required op- 
eration, and asserted that he would rather cut bis throat than al. 
low the hirsute appendage of his chin to be removed. In all other 
respects he was quite willing todo bis duty with every attention, 
All the information obtained as to his character was eminently 
tavorable, ‘The cout found him guilty of infraction of discips 
line, and sentenced him to transportation to Siberia, but on ad- 
count of the satisfactory testimony on his bebalt in other respse%s 
the Judges appended » recommendation to solicit a commuty. 
tion of punishment from the Emperor, 
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(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 
King Fritz. 


(FOUND AMONG TRE PAPEKS OF 1 HE LATE W. M, THACKERAY. ) 


King Fritz at his palace of Berlin 
I saw at a roya! carouse, 
In a periwig powdere ! and curling, 
He sat with his hat on his brows. 
The handsome young princes were present, 
Uncovered they stood in the hall ; 
And oh, it was wholesome and pleasant 
‘To see how he treated them all. 
Reclined on the softest of cushions 
His Majesty sits to his meats, 
The Princes, like royal young Prnssians, 
Have never a bavk to their seats. 
Off sulmon and venison and pheasants 
He dines like » monerch angast ; 
His sons, if they eat in bis presence, 
Put up with a bone or a crust. 
He quaffs his bold bumpers of Rhenish, 
It can’t be too good nor too dear ; 
‘The princes are made to replenis 
r Their cups with the smallest of beer. 
And if ever, by words or grimaces, 
Their highnesses dare to co wplain, 
The King flings a dish iu their facee, 
Or batters their bones with bis cave. 
"lis thus that the chief of our nation 
The mind: of bis children improves ; 
And teaches polite education 
By boxing the ears that he loves. 
I warrant they vex him but seldom, 
And so if we de It wi h our sons, 
t If we up with our cudgels and felled ’em, 
We'd teach ’em good manners at ounce. 


WAT TYLER: 
Or, Nobles and Serfs. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
AULHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &e. 


- BOOK IV.—CHAPTER V. 
(Concluded from our last.] 

Fully armed, and mounted on his charger, and hav- 
ing Sir Lionel beside him, likewise on horseback, he 
made the men a lengthened address, in which he 
pointed out to them the certainty of their ultimate de- 
struction if they continued in rebellion, promising 
them not only pardon, but reward, if they returned to 
their duty, and proceeded to the King’s assistance. 

Addressed to willing ears, his arguments prevailed ; 
the promise of pardon and reward being doubtless the 
main inducement. 

Raising a loud shout for the King, and brandishing 
their weapons they promised to follow wherever Con- 
rad should lead them. 

“Then we will march to London at once !” cried 
Conrad, determined not to let their newly-aroused 
loyalty cool. “ Follow me!” 

“ [lelp to put down the King’s enemies, and your 
misdeeds will be forgotten and forgiven!” eried Sir 
Lionel. 

Once more the echoes of the palace were awakened 
by loyal shouts, as the late rebels followed Conrad 
and the old knight across the drawbridge. 

Thus was the royal palace, for a time, completely 
abandoned, But better so than occupied as it had been. 

As they rode together along the avenue, Sir Lionel 
heartily congratulated Conrad on his success. 

“T am not surprised at it,” said the other.’ “The 
men are beginning to get frightened, and are glad to 
purchase their pardon.” 

On arriving at Blackheath, at the old knight’s sug- 
gestion, Conrad called a halt,addressing the men, said, 
“It behooves us to act with the utmost caution. When 
we enter London, we must make it appear that we 
still belong to the rebel party. By such means, we 
shall not be attacked, and shall be the better able to 
render assistance to the King. We will declare our- 
selves at the fitting moment. Await the signal from 
me.” 

Promising attention to the order, the men continued 
the march. 

As they approached Southwark, the numerous deso- 
lated auc half-burnt mansions showed them the havoc 
committed by their former comrades ; and so sad was 
the spectacle, that it excited feelings of compassion 
even in their rugged breasts. 

Before crossing London Bridge,Conrad again halted 
to make inquiries, and the information obtained de- 
termined him to proceed at once to Tower Hill. 

Ere this, the heads of the Archbishop and the Lord 
freasurer had been fixed on the City gate, and the 
sight so enraged Conrad and Sir Lionel, that, unable 
to control themselves, they dispersed the {crowd who 
were gazing at the relics. 








CHAPTEK VI. 

OW THE OUTLAW WAS SLAIN BY CONRAD BASSET; 
AND HOW CONRAD WaS &NIGHTED BY THE KING, 
Never was London the scene of so many strange and 

terrible events as at the period of our tale. 

While two of England’s wisest and best sons were 
butchered on Tower Hill, an effort, that proved sue- 
cessful, was made by the royal party to.drive out the 





rebels left within the fortress, when Wat Tyler quit- 
ted it to witness the executions. 

Owing to the treasonable apathy of the archers and 
men-at-arms constituting the garrison, Sir Simon Bur- 
ley, Sir Eustace de Valletort, and all the knights and 
esquires, had been unable to prevent the entrance of 
Wat Tyler into the fortress, and were compelled to 
remain in the upper part of the donjon until the rebel 
leader had taken his victims to Tower Hill. 

They then ventured forth, and, making their way to 
the stables without being discovered, mounted their 
steeds. While they were collecting all the men-at- 
arms they could, they were joined by the King, who 
was so transported with fury that he insisted on lead- 
ing the attack on the rebels ; and, spyinging on his 
steed, and snatching a lance from an esquire, he dash- 
ed forth, calling upon the others to follow him, and 
charged the rebels who were left in the upper ward. 

Taken completely by surprise, and unable to resist 
the attack, they fled, and numbers were ridden down, 
and slain by the knights ; but the majority ran swiftly 
along the lower ward, and escaped by the gates. 

Excited by the pursuit, and burning to avenge him- 
self of the insults he had received from Wat Tyler, 
Richard imprudently followed them, despite entreaty, 
beyond the Bulwark Gate. 

n vain his followers called to him to stop; he rush- 
ed madly on for more than two hundred yards, and 
ovly drew up when he perceived a very formidable- 
looking personage mounted on a black steed, dashing 
towards him at a headlong pace, sword in hand, with 
the evident desire of capturing or slaying him. 

Then he stopped, but it was too late. 

Ere he could turn and fly, the fierce-looking horse~ 
man, who had descried him at a distance, was upon 
him. 

The terrible assailant with whom the young King 
had to deal, though he knew him not, was the Outlaw. 

Not many minutes previously, the redoubted rebel 
leader had appeared, with a certain portion of his fol- 
lowers, on Tower Hill, and perceiving that a great 
number of insurgents were flying from the fortress, he 
galloped down towards the Bulwark Gate, to ascertain 
the cause. 

Long before he got there, the King appeared, and 
the chance of capturing the young monarch, whom he 
instantly recognized, made him quicken his pace. 
Dashing up to Richard, and seizing his bridle, he, 
called out, ina threatening voice— 

“ Yield thee as my prisoner !” 

* Away, villain!” cried Richard authoritatively. 
* Know’st thou not I am the King ?” 

To his surprise, however, his assailant did not relin- 
quish his hold, but replied in an insolent tone. 

“T know it! Nevertheless, thou art my prisouer.” 

But assistance was at hand. 

Just at the very nick of time, Conrad Basset ap- 
reared. 

A few minutes previously, he had entered Tower 
Hill, and was riding along at the head of his men, 
with Sir Lionel by his side, when he perceived the 
King’s danger. 

Drawing his sword, he dashed forward, and called 
out— 

“ Release his Majesty instantly, villain or 

* What meanest thou, Conrad ?” cried the Outlaw, 
without releasing his hold. 

* Defend thyself, villain !” rejoined Conrad. 

No longer doubting what was meant, the Outlaw 
released his hold of the King, who started off to a 
short distance, but then stopped, being desirous to see 
the end of the encounter. 

“Thou art a false traitor, Conrad !” cried the Out- 
law. 

“Tis thou who art the traitor!” rejoined the other. 
“Tam the avenger !” 

A brief, but terrible conflict. then ensued, regarded 
with fearful interest by the King—regarded also, with 
fearful interest by hundreds of other spectators; but 
it resulted in the death of the Outlaw, whose throat 
being pierced by Conrad’s sword, fell backwards from 
his steed, exclaiming, with his latest breath : ‘“ Curses 
on the traitor. Thou has robbed me of the crown !” 

Meanwhile Sir Lionel de Courey had joined the 
King, and in consequence of the explanation, he was 
able to give his Majesty, Sir Simon burley and others, 
Conrad was invited to enter the fortress and bring the 
whole of his men with him. 

Nothing passed between the King and the young 
man till they reached the inner ward. 

Richard then drew his sword, and in the presence of 
all his nobles, dubbed his deliverer knight. 


” 








CHAPTER VII. 
THE KING AGREES TO HOLD A FINAL CONFERENCE WITH 
WAT TYLER AT SMITHFIELD 

From the brow of Tower Hill, Wat Tyler wit- 
nessed the deliverance of the King, and the subse- 
quent death of the Outlaw by the hand of Conrad 
Basset. 

Though astounded and enraged that Conrad 
had gone over to the royal party, Wat Tyler al- 





most forgave him fur his desertion, since he had freed 


him from the only person able to compete with him 
for sovereign power. From John Ball he dreaded no 
opposition; but he had felt that a deadly quarrel must 
speedily arise between himself and the Outlaw. This 
difficulty was now removed, 

Feigning, however, deep regret at the death of his 
brother chief, and vowing dire revenge, he caused the 
body to be conveyed to Leadenhall, and shortly after- 
wards followed it thither, to take possession of the Out- 
law’s treasure. 

Before his departure, he left a very large body of 
men—numbering nearly thirty thousand—on Tower 
Hill, under the command of Hothbrand, to prevent 
any supplies from being received by the beseiged, and 
also to check any attempt on their part to sally forth. 

John Ball accompanied him to Restate where 
they had a long consultation together as to the next 
step to be taken. 

As Wat Tyler now despaired of carrying out his 
ambitious project in regard to Editha, he resolved to 
seize upon the young King, since he could then pass 
such measures as he pleased in the name of his royal 
prisoner. 

To beseige the Tower, now that the garrison was 
increased by the men brought from Eltham, would be 
a work of time. ‘To enter the fortress by strategem 
would he difficult. 

By the advice of John Ball he ordered Hothbrand 
to make a proclamation, inviting Richard to meet him 
on the following day at Smithfield, when they could 
hold a conference, and the King could hear the de- 
mands of the Commons. <A solemn pledge on the 
part of Wat Tyler was likewise to be given, that no 
harm would be done to the King or his attendants; 
but this promise was not meant to be kept. Wat Ty- 
ler’s real intention being to seize upon the young 
monarch and slay his attendants. 

Notice of the proclamation was brought to the 
King, who had with him at the time, Sir Simon Bur- 
ley, Sir Eustace de Valletort, Sir John de Newtoun, 
Sir Lionel de Courey, and the young knight, Sir Con- 
rad Basset. The two members of the Council at once 
decided that his Majesty ought not to attend the pro- 
posed conference. 

“?'Tis astratagem on the part of this daring rebel 
to get you into his power, my liege,” said Sir Simon. 
“If you quit the Tower, you will never return.” 

“ But I shall be guarded by the Lord Mayor, Sir 
John Philpot, and all the valiant and loyal citizens,” 
replied Richard. Moreover, I can count upon Sir 
Robert Knolles, Sir Robert Perducas d’Albreth and 
their companies, 

“That Wat Tyler meditates some treachery, I doubt 
not my liege,” observed Sir Conrad Basset, “but he 
shall never accomphish his design. Your Majesty may 
attend the conference without fear. I will slay him, 
as I slew his brother chief. With his death the re- 
bellion will be ended, since no one can take his place.” 

“Sir Conrad is right,” said Sir Lionel. ‘ Your 
Majesty will be in no danger, and the opportunity of 
getting rid of this powerful rebel ought not to be ne- 
glected.” 

** The plan promises well, but the risk is too great,” 
observed Sir Eustace. 

“The risk will be mine,” said Sir Conrad; “ but < 
will gladly sacrifice my life if I can deliver his 
Majesty from this thraldom, and enable him to recover 
the sovereignty of the realm, which he hath well-nigh 
lost.” 

* You will not deliver me alone,” said Richard, but 
thousands of loyal subjects, whose lives and property 
are menaced by this villain and his robber host. My 
lords, I will attend the conference at Smithfield.” 

No further opposition was offered by the two mem- 
bers of the Council ; for though they had not changed 
their opinion as to the extreme hazard of the plan, 
they hoped for success. 

Accordingly, a trumpet was sounded, and procla- 
mation was made that at noon on the following day, 
the King would proceed to Smithfield to hold a confer- 
ence with the insurgent leader, and would be prepared, 
when in full possession of the grievances of the peo- 
ple, to assent to all the just demands of the Commons. 

When this answer wos brought to Wat Tyler and 
the monk, who were feasting at Leadenhall, the latter 
exclaimed, “°Tis well! We shall take himas easily 
as a fowler snareth a bird.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


WAT TYLER IS AGAIN WARNED BY FATHER GAWEN. 

Next morning, preparations were made for that 
meeting, on the issue of which depended the continu- 
ance of the monarchy of England. The nobles and 
clergy were already doomed to extermination by the 
rebels. Whether the young King would share their 
fate, a few hours would decide. Wat Tyler firmly 
believed if the throne became vacant, he was destined 
to mount it. 

The royalists were under a like impression. In their 
opinion, the decisive moment of the conflict between 
the Nobles and the Commons had arrived. Either 





they must crush the rebel leader, or he would crush 
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them. Wat Tyler must never leave the place of 
meeting alive. Such was their firm resolve. 

Strange to say, the rebel leader had such reliance on 
fortune, that he felt sure he should come away un- 
harmed and triumphant. 

Clad in a complete suit of chain mail, over which he 
wore a surcoat embroidered with the royal badge, 
and mounted on a superbly-trapped charger, Richard, 
escorted by Sir Simon Burley, Sir Eustace de- Valle- 
tort, Sir Conrad Basset, De Gommegines, De Vertain, 
and other knights and barons, quitted the Tower, 
uncertain whether he should ever return to it. 

Among those with the King was his brother, Sir 
John Holland, but the haughty young noble kept 
aloof from the others, and rode with Sir Osbert Mon- 
tacute. ‘ 

The band of former rebels brought from Eltham, 
whose fidelity could now be relied upon, were left in 
charge of the Tower, under the command of the 
Lieutenant and Sir Lionel de Courey. 

The battlements and towers were covered with 
archers and cross-bowmen, and the gates were instant- 
ly closed as soon as the royal party had passed. 

All the rebels, however, had by this time quitted 
Tower Hill for Smithfield. 

Smithfield, at the period of our history, was a large 
plain at the back of the Tower, over-looked by the 
eastern walls of the City. It was approached from 
Aldgate and by a postern gate from Tower Hill. 

On this broad and level field, admirably adapted for 
the purpose, tilts and tournaments on a magnificent 
scale were frequently held, and judicial combats and 
duels decided. 

Here, in 1374, splendid jousts were exhibited for 
seven days by Edward IIL. in honor of his favorite, 
the beautiful Alice Perrers, who was conducted thith- 
er by the infatuated monarch in a gorgeous car, fol- 


ped, and would have tarried there to witness the ap- 
proaching interview, had not the hermit forced her 
away, saying— 

“The sight is not fit for thee, woman.” 





CHAPTER IX, 

THE FATE OF THE REBEL LEADER. 
At the postern.gate, leading from Tower Hill to 
Smithfield, Richard found the Lord Mayor and Sir John 
Philpot waiting for him, with six score men-at-arms. 
Both were armed from head to heel—the former in 
plate armor, the latter in chain mail. Sir William Wal- 
worth had a mace at his saddle bow, and a long dagger 
in his girdle. Sir John Philpot had sword, shield, and 
battle axe. 
“ Are these all the men-at-arms you can muster Sir 
— inquired the King, looking at him reproach- 
uily. 
“ My liege,” replied the Lord Mayor, ‘all the loyal 
citizeus have got their friends and servants shut up with 
them in their houses; but they are prepared to sally 
forth instantly, and hasten to Smithfield, should the 
alarm be given. Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Perducas 
d’Albreth will each bring six score good companions. In 
this way, 1 doubt not we shall be able to muster some 
five or six thousand valiant men.” 
“Tbat will suffice,” replied Richard, evidently much 
gratified. 
Ile then told the Lord Mayor and Sir John Philpot 
the plan formed to put the rebel leader to death. 
“Tam glad your Majesty has mentioned the design to 
me,” observed the Lord Mayor. “TI will send messen- 
gers instantly to Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Perducas, 
and all the principal citizens, to come forth at once with 


ter by the postern when they hear the alarm.” 





their men, and wait on Tower Hill, so that they can en- 








The hesitation saved Richard, and allowed him to 
make a sign to the Lord Mayor, who was nearest to 
him. ' 

Remarking the gesture, Sir William Walworth im- 
mediately rode up, keeping his hand upon his dagger, 
ready to strike. 

* ita !” cried Wat Tyler, fiercely ; “why dost thou 
break upon our conference? Thou wert not sum- 
moned.” 

“It is not fit thou shouldst be alone with the King, 
thou treacherous villain!” cried the Lord Mayor, in- 
diguantly. “Had I his Majesty’s commands, I would 
slay thee.” 

“ "Tis ye who harbor traitors!” exclaimed Wat. 
“ Ye have one with ye now, who has broken his oath 
to the league, and repaid my favors to him with the 
basest ingratitude. Let him come forward and speak 
with me.” 

Glad of the opportunity of summoning him, the 
Lord Mayor called to Sir Conrad, who immediately 
rode forward and confronted his former leader. 

“Ta, traitor! ha, villain !” exclaimed Wat, fari- 
ously. “ Darest thou look me in the face, after thy 
perfidy and deceitfulness ? Deliver up thy sword to 
me, base ingrate! By St. Dunstan, I will never eat 
till I have thy head !” 

Carried away by passion, he dashed suddenly for- 
ward, and would have struck Sir Conrad with his 
sword, if the Lord Mayor had not dealt the infuriated 
wretch a terrible blow with his dagger just: below the 
gorget. 

Though mortally wounded by the stroke, Wat Ty- 
ler turned and tried to regain his followers, but he 
was quickly overtaken by Sir Conrad, who dragged 
him from his horse and instantly despatched him, 

At this spectacle, Hothbrand called out, in a loud 




















On entering Smithfield, Richard and his attendants 
were astounded at the sightof the immense host, drawn 
up on the other side of the plain. 

Presently the royal party came to a halt, and the 
King, having previously arranged his plans, moved for- 
ward to a short distance, attended only by Sir John de 
Newtoun, whom he sent to intimate to the rebel leader 
that he was ready to confer with him. 

Having delivered the message, Sir John rode back, 
but it soon became evident, by the slowness of his pro- 
ceedings, that the insolent rebel was resolved to make 
the King wait. Sir John therefore, went again to him, 
and in an authoritive tone, bade him make haste. 

* When [am at leisure, I will come to the King,” 
he repeated. “An thou troublest me, I will not come 
at all.” 

Afraid of defeating the plan, if he offended him, 
Sir John again retired, 


voice, “Comrades, see ye not they have treacherously 
slain our leader ?” 

Upon this, tremendous cries of “Vengeance !”” arose 
from the insurgent ranks ; and the archers fixed 
their shafts, and prepared to shoot the King and his 
attendants. 

But at that moment of extreme peril, when his life 
was in jeopardy and his kingdom trembled in the bal- 
ance, Richard displayed a courage worthy of his 
valiant sire. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he rode fearlessly 
towards the rebels, and with a look of majesty that 
impressed all who beheld him, he called out, in a loud, 
clear voice,— 

“ What would you do, my freinds? Would you 
spill the blood of your King because you have lost your 
leader 2? Lament not the death of a traitor and a ri- 















lowed by a train of knights and damsels mounted on 
chargers and palfreys. 

Such displays were now past, and Smithfield,instead 
of being the scene of knightly encounters and royal 
magnificence, was covered by thousands of insurgents, 
whose intention was to plunder all the wealthy bur- 
gesses, and then setting fire to the City in four places, 
burn it down. 

From St. Botolph’s to the Minories Cross, near 
which stood a convent of poor nuns of the order of 
St. Clare, and extending thence to the eastern verge 
of the plain, was drawn up the entire insurgents’ force 
numbering, as we have more than once explained, 
nearly a hundred thousand men. The foremost ranks 
were occupied by archers and cross-bowmen, the rest 
of the host being armed with pikes, pole-axes, bills, 
glaives, glavelots and gisarmes. 








None were mounted except Wat Tyler, Hothbrand 
and John Ball—the two former on chargers, the lat- 
ter on his mule. 

Wat Tyler wore a coiffe de mailles, with a bunch of 
horse-hair depending from it, a gorget and_breast- 
plate, and was armed with a dagger and a short, 
broad-bladed sword. 

John Ball was habited in his gray monastery garb, 
and his hood being thrown back, fully displayed his 
countenance, which had an almost demoniacal ex- 
pression. 

Wat Tyler was riding slowly past the front line, 
thinking that such a host must prove invincible, when 
he perceived a friar approaching, accompanied by a 
woman. 

Instantly recognizing Father Gawen and his wife, he 
was about to order them away; but an impulse he could 
not control, induced him to receive them. 


slowly forward, and planted himself haughtily in 
front of the King. 


censed. 
art near,” said Wat. 


sign to him. 


upon the rebel leader. 


scene, 


After another delay, the daring rebel leader rode 
“Why dost thou not make an obeisance to his Ma- 
jesty,presumptuous varlet ?” cried Sir John, highly in- 
*T will not parley with the King at all while thou 
“Leave us,” rejoined Richard, making « covert 


Thereupon the knight withdrew, but, with the Lord 
Mayor and Sir Conrad Basset, kept a watchful eye 


“Now let me hear thy demands, without more 
ado ?” said Richard, scarcely able to tolerate the rebel 
leader’s insolence, and eager to put an end to the 


“ What wouldst thou with me ?” he said, in a stern 
tone, to the hermit, as they came up. 
“T am come once more to warn thee—ai:d for the last 


time !” replied the friar. 


“These are the demands which I make in the name 
of the Commons, of whom I am the chief,” replied 
Wat Tyler, pausing between each proposition: “Entire 
exemption from slavery and serfdom. Partition of 
lands among the peasantry. Utter abolishment of 


bald. I will be your leader. Follow me, and you shall 
have whatsoever you require.” 

Such was the effect of this address, delivered with 
wonderful spirit, that the archers and cross-bowmen 
forebore to shoot, and the men consulted each other 
by glances. 

Seeing that they wavered, and feeling that all was 
lost unless he made an instantaneous effort, John Ball 
rode forward on his mule, and with the looks and ges- 
tures of a demoniac, called out,— 

* Listen not to him! He will beguile you with en- 
ticing words and false promises to your destruction. 
Ile is now in your power. Slay him, and avenge your 
fallen leader !” 

Further speech was not allowed him. His skull was 
cleft in twain by Sir John Philpot, who dashed up at 
the instant, and the apostate monk fell to the ground 
from his mule. ’ 

Enraged by the fall of their second leader, the men 
once more called out, “ Vengeance !” and exclaiming, 
“Let us kill them all !” again bent their bows, when 
louds shouts at the other side of the field announced 
that assistance was at hand. 














“T despise thy warnings!” said Wat Tyler. ‘Thou 


















nobles and clergy.” Richard could not repress aslight| While the King was maps ga | addressing 
art a false prophet—a dreamer of idle dreams! Seestjexclamation, but Wat Tyler went on: “Destruction of | the rebels, Sir Simon Burley and Sir Eustace Valle- 
thou not I am lord and master of this greatcity ? Kvenjimposts. Free right of chase to all.” tort, galloped off to summon assistance. 


now, the King is coming unto me to make terms!” 

“ Thou thinkest to catch him in thy toils,” rejoined 
the hermit; “but thou thyself shalt be snared and 
taken!” 

“ Hast thou heard aught ?” demanded Wat Tyler, re- 
garding him fixedly. 

“ What I have heard has been declared to me—but 
not by man,” rejoined the hermit, solemnly. “ Depart 
at once, or thou wilt surely perish.” 

“ Now I know thee, treacherous friar,’ cried Wat. 
“Thou art hired to come hither with this lying tale. 
Thou wouldst save the King.” 

“T would save thee, unbeliever,” rejoined ihe hermit, 
angrily. ‘But perish in thy pride.” 

“Time was when thou wouldst listen to me, Wat,” 
cried his wife. ‘Turn not a deaf ear now. Seek safety 
in instant flight.” 

*“Begone, woman! I know thee not!” cried Wat. 
- Hark | yonder is the King! Begone! or both of you 
shall be driven hence!” 

“ Farewell, for ever, barbarous man,” cried his dame. 
; “Thou deservest thy fate!” 

As she departed with the hermit. 
But when she got to St. Botolph’s Church, she stop- 


* Much thou dost ask may be granted,” said Rich- 
ard.“ But T must consult with my Council.” 

“Thy decision must be made at once!” rejoined 
Wat Tyler. “It must be yea or nay! I will never 
lay down arms till existing laws are abolished, and all 
legislators all placed at my disposal. Ifear me, O 
King!” he added, with extraordinary arrogance. 
“There shall be no other laws in England than those 
that proceed from my mouth !” 

Richard regarded him with astonishment, marvel- 
ling at his pride, but he made no remark. 

After a pause, Wat Tyler added, “I have a proposal 
to make to thee, O, King! ‘Tis this. Let us divide 
the realm between us. Less than half will not satisfy 
my ambition. How sayst thou? Dost thou assent ? 
Tis a liberal offer methinks, from one who can take 
all !” 

“And thou dost deem thou canst take all ?” 
observed Richard, in a sceptical tone. 

“Tam sure of it!” replied Wat Tyler, drawing his 
sword, and playing with it. 

He had resolved to kill the King, but was so much 
awed by Richard’s majestic demeanor, that he hesi- 
tated to strike the fatal blow, =~ 


In another instant Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Per- 
dueas d’Albreth rode through the postern gate, each 
at the head of six score archers. 

They were immediately followed by a corps of two 
thousand well armed and well mounted citizens, who 
shouted lustily as they came upon the field ; and it 
was this shout that struck terror into the rebels. 

Demoralized by the death of Wat Tyler, who alone 
could lead them, the insurgents offered no determined 
resistance, and when they were charged by the re- 
doubted knights and their hardy companions, who 
smote them with their spears, and trampled them bhe- 
neath their horses’ feet, slaying many hundreds, they 
threw down their arms and fled. 

Hothbrand was killed in the first charge. 

Next came the armed citizens, burning for ven- 
geance. They completed the route of the rebels, 
driving them into the open fields, and chasing them 
in every direction like wild beasts. 

Multitudes were put to the sword, no quarter being 
given, no prisoners made, — 

So rapidly, and so effectively, was the work done, 
that in less than two hours after the death of the 
] rebel leader the insurrection he had kindled, which 
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threatened with extermination all the nobles and gen-|_ “Do you not approve of my decision 7” said the’ 
tlemen of England, was at an end. Princess, in a low tone, to Sir Eustace de Valletort, 
Sought for amid the heaps of slain in Smithfield,|who had been a deeply interested observer of the 
the bodies of Wat Tyler and John Ball were recover-|scene. : i 
ed and conveyed to the Hospital of St. Bartholomew.| ‘“ Entirely, madam, he replied. ; sf 
Subsequently, their heads were cut off, and replaced)“ I have need of repose after this terrible turmoil, 
those of the martyred Simon de Sudbury and the said the Princess, “and shall remain for some little 
Lord Treasurer on the spikes of London Bridge. time in seclusion. The Tower awakens too many 
painful memories. Orderthe barge I pray you, to be 
CHEAPTER X. prepared at once, to conduct us to Dartford Priory.” 
AN EARLY GRAVE. “It may be proper to inform your Highness,” said the 
After the route of the rebels, Richard proceeded to cy ” 7 Sir Lionel = Meme | <4 Sir greed 
St. Paul’s, to thank heaven for the great deliverance _s. S00 anaes LOU re 08 i k oe bis 
given him. t e in ecg rte a as * 7 
Accompanied by the Council, the Lord Mayor, Sir . rd you 80 eg the 7 aon : ro el 
John Philpot, Sir John de Newtoun, sagt mn pee ae mm he large eee be gee OF tae 
Basset, and others, he rode slowly along gate, a ‘ : 
Cornhill and Cheapside, ponlinet receiving the a On a and de oe ih _ ne lik 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty and de- pothee a ar eee, Se Lb ae L see | 
votion from the citizens. rea Wil no leer, aga ———. 
None who had openly favored the rebel cause now “She + paw apa? a ditha ¢ » replied the Pri 
dared to show themselves. Richard, however caused ‘ “D gong with me, my son, replied the Srin- 
a proclamation to be made at the Standard in Cheap-| °°S* Jo not oppose her departure. ; 
side that all citizens who returned forthwith to their ~ — " _— cold as marble, she drew the 
duty should be pardoned, ro : Took 1 oe : the Kin, a 
But, though joyous shouts rent the air, the aspect She pont beheld him 0d > anes. 
of the city was very melancholy. Touses, halls and) | sees ee 
monasteries burnt and demolished met the eye at ev-| |) " or 4 = o mee 4 r he Pri 8s, she was lying 
ery turn. Many of the small streets were encumbered Siste 1" Ki toxin ond rade A vernal en 
with ruins, or filled with goods that could not be car-| | | ee eee Cae Ce Seas pages aay ve 
ia of side that early grave. ; d 
London, indeed, looked like a city that had been _— simultaneous! = pH to ve ho 
sacked during a siege. The enemy had been driven ~ ae a ered Hos one “ers “ oe he _— rd 
off, but the frightful havoe committed, could be dis- Cun we onrad Basset and the lovely Catherine de 
cerned on all sides. ae — eT 
It was impossible at that moment to estimate the The valiant young knight subsequently rose high in 
damage done. But no one doubted it must be enor- the King’s favor, and Catherine became the fairest 
aan ornament of the Court of Anne of Bohemia. 
But there weré other signs even more painful than oe ee. 
houses burnt and destroyed. Headless trunks were ante. tunes 
lying unburied in the streets, and great numbers of ISOBEL 
priests, monks and nuns were wandering about with- s 
out shelter “ And as for the rest,” said Miss Bell, energetically, 
Profoundly touched by the sight, Richard spoke to|“ what absurd nonsense it is! What a climax of 
the Lord Mayor, who promised that places of refuge; weak-mindedness, this dressing ourselves out in our 
should immediately be found for these unfortunate | finest feathers, and trailing about like so many pea- 
persons. cocks, and pretending to erjoy ourselves, when we 

















so; but it is no worse than—than things we say and 
do every day. It was the truth, at least ; and one 
tells the trutz so seldom that even an unorthodox 
truth is meritorious. I—I wish we might go back to 
Drumlie, Miss Lurkie. Iam tired of Edinburgh and 
sick of London.” 

“Ye are no in gude sperits, my dear,” said Miss 
Lurkie. 

“T never shall be in good spirits again,” was the an- 
swer, given with vehemence. “TI wish Lady Drumlie 
had left me at home.” 

“T thocht that you were wishin’ for Lunnon, my 
dear,” said Miss Lurkie. “I thocht that ye were aye 
longin’ for the season.” ; 

Before the young lady could answer the door open- 
ed, and a servant announced a visitor in the drawing- 
room below. Miss Bell turned with a listless air; she 
supposed her grandmother had sent for her. 

* Who did you say it was, Andrew ?” 

“The Laird of Clandarrel,” replied Andrew. 

Then Miss Lurkie looked at her beautiful favorite 
again, over the dark-rimmed spectacles, and this time 
her glance was even more furtive and cautious than 
before. 

Miss Bell’s face had changed all at once. Her cheeks 
were glowing with nervous, palpitating color, her eyes 
bright with trouble. She twisted her long, fair fing- 
ers unconsciously in the watch-chain at her belt. 

“ And—is grandmamma with him ?” she asked, in 
some surprise. 

“My lady is out, Miss Bell. The gentlemen asked 
for Miss Lowther.” 

“Tt is my cousin Hereward,” said Bell to Miss Lur- 
kie, trying to speak with indifference, and succeeding 
very poorly indeed. “I wish Lady Drumlie had been 
at home.” 

But every trace of confusion had left her before she 
reached the bottom of the great staircase. When she 
entered the grand, gloomy drawing-room she entered 
it with the finest of the stately airs which so often 
awed the world, and had partly made her reputation 
for beauty. 

The dullness of the day and the heaviness of the 
window «drapery made the room appear additionally 
gloomy, but it was quite light enough for her to see, 
even at its furthest end, the tall, fair young giant, 
who rose to meet her with eager, outstretched hand. 





After hearing mass in St. Paul’s which was throng-| 
ed with the citizens, Richard proceeded to the Tower. 

As soon ashe had dismounted, he repaired to his 
mother’s apartments, and took with him Sir Eustace 
de Valletort. He found her alone with Editha. 

Ever since his departure they had been praying for 
him. 

From his joyful looks, the Princess knew he had 
been successful, and flying towards him, she clasped 
him to her breast, exclaiming— 

“Ah, fair son! how muchI have endured on your 
account! I thought I should have died! But my 
anxiety is all over now that I behold you again, in 
safety, and triumphant over your enemies !” 

“Heaven has answered your prayers, madam !” re- 
plied Richard, rising his eyes upwards. “ My king- 
dom is saved. The rebels are completely discomtited, 
and their leaders slain!” 

For a few moments there was a deep silence during 
which the Princess and Editha breathed an earnest 
prayer. 

“You say that all the leaders are slain, my son?” 
inquired the Princess. 

* All, madame,” he replied ; “Tam completely de- 
livered from my enemies.” 

“May your reign never again be disturbed by 
tumults and rebellions, sire !” exclaimed Editha, fer- 
vently. 

«Tis too much to hope and expect,” cried the Prin- 
cess; “but may all plots and dangerous designs be 
defeated !” 

“Madame,” said Editha, with a look of sadness, 
“7 will now ask your gracious permission to retire to 

Dartford Priory.” 

“Nay; you are too young to retire to a convent,” 
interrupted the King. 

“T shall be happier there, my liege,” she replied, 
with a melancholy smile. 

“ But you have seen nothing but danger and strife,” 
eried Richard. ‘ You know nothing of the pleasures 
and amusements of a Court. At present, you are de- 
presse. When you have recovered your spirits, you 
willthink differently.” 

She shook her head gently, but made no reply. 

‘Remain, [ entreat you, till these terrible events 


know we do not! Do you suppose any body went to 
that place last night because they expected to enjoy 
themselves, Miss Lurkie? No, they did not. They 
went because other ——_ went ; because they were 
invited ; because they have fallen into the habit of 
going to such places ; and they knew they would be 
bored, and that they would hate each other, and 
would be glad when it was over. And they were bored, 
and they did hate each other, and were glad when it 
was over ; and it served them right.” 

She looked down as she spoke, from the high win- 
dow of Miss Lurkie’s little sitting-room, with so much 
fine scorn in her handsome eyes, that one would have 
fancied she saw an offender in every innocent passer- 
by on the grand, dismal street below. 

“ Eh, my dear! my dear !” sighed kind Miss Lurkie, 
shaking her dear old head over her knitting, and se- 
cretly fooling a trifle fearful of committing herself. 
“Eh, Miss Isobel, my dear ; it’s o’er true, I fear, for 
this is a warld fw’ 0’ iniquities an’ savorin’ 0’ vanity 
an’ corruption.” 

Miss Isobel did not laugh, as she would have done 
a year or even afew months ago. She was not in- 
clined to laugh at anything that morning ; she was in 


fire, took a footstool at her old friend’s side, and sat 


hands tightly about her knee. 


ties 





tons, or than somebody else.” 





ace effaced from your memory !” he cried, almost in 
an imploring tone. 
depart.” 


nis taken. Ihave done with the world.” 


-ichard looked at her earnestly—entreatingly—but 
seeing no change in her countenance, he said to the| ments to the end of the programme, that we might go |ourselves, atopic at once interesting and gn rece a 

home and go to bed. I said as much to Lady Drumlie aud 

“Use your influence with her, I pray you, madam !”| once ; I was in one of my bad humors, and my lady |nonehalant, he could not help failing somewhat. His 


Princess— 


“Tis best she should go,” rejoined the Princess. 
Richard uttered an exclamation of desp sir. 


too cynical a mood. She rose from her seat at the| + . p I 
window with a queer little sigh ; and, coming to the |against the cushioned back, laying a white hand on 


Miss Lurkie looked at the young lady over her tor- ; 
toise-shell spectacles, and her look was 2 cautious one. |comparative point of view,” he replied. “I enjoyed 
It would never have done for Miss Bell to know that 
she was being scrutinized. The look took in the|Mr. Macgregor did, but not near so much as Strathspey.” 
pretty, discontented face, the delicate, fine lines which 
had made Miss Isobel Lowther a beauty ; the tall, |will let that matter rest,” she said. 
lithe figure, the slender brows, knitted now. And jabout Mr. Strathspey, if you please.” 
then it wandered down to the clasped hands, and to a 
certain ring upon one finger—a gorgeous ring, whose |Strathspey, Bell. We will leave that to Lady Drumlie, 
“Then, if you wish, you shall| centre diamond glittered and glared like a baleful eye. |who knows how to appreciate his virtues; or we will 


But, eager as he was, she barely gave him her 
slight, cold finger-tips. 

“Oh, is it you, Hereward ?” she said, hypocritically. 
“I hardly expected to see you, Lady Drumlie is not at 
home.” 

The young man’s enthusiasm died away in an in- 
stant. He became as self-possessed as herself, but he 
could not be as cool. 

“JT will try and bear it,” he said to himself. 
“It was not Lady Drumlie I came to see, Bell. It was 
you.’ 

“Then,” said Miss Bell, “ you ought to have stayed 
away.” 

“ I know that,” he said, biting his lips at her cold- 
ness. “ But I could not stay away; and so I came, 
like a fool.” 

“Ah!” said his cousin, letting her beautiful eyes 
rest for a moment on his fair,angered,reproachful face. 
“ You are in one of your absurd moods, I see. Go and 
sit down there ;” pointing to a chair on the opposite 
side of the hearth. 

He went and sat down, almost humbly. It was evi- 
dent that he was used to obeying her, ond that they 
were on very cousinly terms. 


Then Miss Bell took a chair opposite to him, resting 


either arm, and making quite a picture of herself, with 


down upon it, contracting her brows and clasping her her flowing draperies, and statuesque little head, and 


dangerously pretty face. She regarded her cousin quite 


“Js there nothing better than this ?”’ she cried. “Is severely , perheps because she felt strong inward r<lent- 
life always the same, always like Lady Drumlie’s par- |ings. 


Lt seemed to be her fate and punishmext always 


fine and stupid and grand? Is there nothing |to feel these inward relentings, when it was most dan- 
else for us to do but to be ‘finished,’ and ‘come out,’|gerous to her peace of mind. She might well wish her- 
and grow up into beauties? What is the chief end of |self safely back at Drumlie, among the heath and 
man, I wonder, Miss Lurkie? The chief end of wo-|bracken. 

man is to be handsomer than the two Miss Lushing- 


“ How did you enjoy yourself last night, Herewood ?” 
she asked, after an awkward pause. 


“ One should always regard one’s enjoyment from a 


myself less than I might have done; more, perhaps, than 


Miss Bell put on her haughtiest air at once. “ We 


“ We will not talk 


“No,” said her cousin. ‘“ Wewon’t talk about Mr. 


Miss Bell was frowning at the fire, however,and saw |leave it to Strathspey himself, who is familiar with the 
“My liege,” she said firmly, but sadly, “ my resolu-| nothing else. She went on with a shrug of her pretty |subject, and can do it even greater justice than a 


shoulders. 
“T sometimes wish that we had fultiled our engage 


Drumlie. You and I won't discuss Strathspey, for 
-|think you have had enough of him. We will talk about 


But, struggle as he might to be merely satirica 


was horror-stricken, She told me I was wicked, and | most cynical tone had a tone of pain; his great blue eyes 
did not appreciate my blessing, Wicked! Perhaps \were full of boyish reproach and wounded love, Had 
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he not loved Isobel all his life, from the time they had | enough to be true to me, and fight my battles against leven when basking in the sunlight oft oa J 
If you loved him Isobel, I. should scorn to | felt his spirits fail him. He was vay. The+— 
playing boy and girl games at Drumlie? And how was|speak. I should be ashamed to count myself a man, \that the look of her expressive eyes wi, from yx, 
he to end his love, all at once, merely because her dis-|if I could not bear my pain in silence, and be glad that jan affectionate one, and that the cut? 
creet relatives had made a fashionable young lady of you were happy. t 


been children together, riding their rough ponies andjthem all. 





But you know that he has not got 


her, and helped her to gain a wondrous reputation, and|the power to stir your heart for a second; you know 


had so far overruled her old, sweet unworldliness as to | it. 


make her engage herself to this numskull of a Strath-| 
spey ?—simply because Strathspey was rich and aristo- 
cratic, and would soon come into his title! | 

Hereward Clandarrel was not the only individual who | 
called Strathspey a numskull; though, to be sure, his | 
manner of so designating him was more vehement than) 
that of other people. The young man wasa simpleton; 
even his friends acknowledged it in se>ret, however te-| 
luctantly; but then what prospects lay before him ? 
What a golden calf he was, to bow down before and wor- 
ship! And was he not heir to his poor young relative, 
the Earl of Dumblame, who was dying of consumption ? 
And Miss Isobel Lowther was an almost penniless 
beauty, and might not miss such a chance as this was ? 
So she had suffered herseif to be engaged to Strathspey, 
and would be married ina few weeks. An this was 
what the great diamond meant; and what her discon- 
tent; and what dear Miss Lurkie’s kindly pity meant; 
and last,but not least, it was what her cousin Hereward’s 
reproaches meant. Poor Viking !—Bell had given him 
the name of Viking, when she was fourteen, and he was 
the only hero in the world to her; he was so big, and 
strong, and blue-eyed, and fair, that it was the only title, 
at once romantic and heroic, that seemed fit for him— 
Poor “‘ Viking!” How hard it was to him to sit at this ex- 
treme end of the hearthrug, and look across at the entrane- 
ing face and charming figure, at the other end!—and to 
know that both were Strathspey’s property, and not his 
own, as they had fondly hoped they would be! 

“ But then, again, why not talk about Strathspey ?” 
he burst forth. “There is — left tous to talk 
about that I know of. I suppose I must not tell you 
that I love you, Bell; and it is what I always say when 
we speak of ourselves. Oh, confound it all! To think 
that simpleton should have come between us! Aud 
that you should give your sweet self to him, after—after 
all that has passed—after all those dear old days at 
Drunlie.” 

Bell turned her face away, saying nothing; but he 
saw a little quiver of the pretty, red lips, and a tremu- 
lous motion of the drooping eyelids. He rose from his 
chair, crossed the dreadful space between them, and 
kne!t down upon the hearth-rug to take her beautiful, 
nervous hand. 

“Oh, Bell!” he cried, holding it so fast that she could 
not draw it away. “How amI to give youup? You 
have not been fair to me. Was it fair to let me love 
you so long that it will tear my heart by the roots to let 
you go; and then to throw me aside because I am only the 
poor Lord of the Clandarrel, and another man is to have 
an Earldom? You used to say that you would rather 
own the crags and hills at Clandarrel than be the Queen 
of England. Oh, Bell, my dear, remember what happy 
children we were when we thought that Dalgarnock top 
was nearer the blue sky and heaven than any other 
place in the world!” 

It seemed to Isobel that she almost felt the fresh 
hill-side breeze blowing upon her cheeks, and smelt the 
sun-warmed heather. She forgot her stern grand- 
mother; Lady Drumlie, she forget that she was a great 
beauty, and an engaged young lady. The tears gathered 
in the long lashes, rolled down her face and fell upon 
her hand, sparkling almost as brightly as that flashing 
diamond. 

“ We shall never be so near heaven again,” she sob- 
bed. “Oh! we shall never be so near heaven again. 
I am drifting farther away from it every day, Here- 
ward. Are people always wicked and unhappy when 
they grow up to be men and women.” 

“ And why should they be,” he said, the mist rising 
in his blue eyes, in his great yearning. “And why 
should we never be so near heaven again? It is love 
that brings heaven near, Bell ; love and truth, and 
honest faith. Lady Drumlie must have been more 
cruel than I have thought, if it is she who has given 
you such fancies.” And he bent his great fair head 
over the little hand, first almost crushing it in his own, 
and then kissing it passionately. 

*Don’t—oh, you must not,” said Bell, crying softly, 
and trying to take the hand away from him. “ You 
are forgetting, and—you ought to remember.” 

“ Remember !” he echoed, kissing it still. “Remem- 
ber what? That this is Strathspey’s little hand now— 
that they have made you false to your promise to me. 
I should like to forget that.” 

“ But it is not right, you know,” she faltered tear- 
fully. 

“Right !” said he, lifting his face and looking at, 
her. “Is it as wrong as theother, Bell? No; I swear 
to you, it is more my hand than Strathspey’s ; and 
there lies the sin of it. Do you think I would come 
here if he had won you from me honestly, heart and 
soul? Do you think I would utter a word of reproach 
to you, if 1 knew you cared for him as you vice 
cared for me? JI won’t say as you care for me now; 
for if you loved me, my dear, you yould have strength 


? 


And you know they have sold you to him ; sold 


you for the sake of the dead man’s shoes he is waiting 


to step into.” 

It was always the way with Clandarrel. She might 
begin by being cold and majestic, by treating him to 
the regal airs and graces with which she overpowered 
her other adorers; but he invariably swept them aside, 
with his honest vandalism, in the end. He always 
brought with aim such a sweet breath of the hill-sides, 
the loch, and the heather. 

“Oh?” she said, desperately,turning to him her tear- 
wet face, “how I wish I had never come to Edin- 
burgh. How I wish grandmamma had left me at 
home at Drumlie! But you know how firm and hard 
she is,” she added, piteously. “You know what 
cruel things she has said of poor mamma’s love-match, 
and what a life she has led her, since papa died, and 
she was obliged to take us all to live at Drumlie Aiks. 
I wonder, myself, how poor mamma has liked to bear 
it. Ishould have died. I never remember the time 
when grandmamma was not sneering, and in her queer 
way, at love and poverty; and she has often told us 
all—Marian, Helen and me—that she would take care 
she had no more love-matches and sentiment. You 
have no idea, Hereward, what cruel things she can 
say, and how obstinate she is. We are all afraid of 
her.” 

Stately and high-handed as this young beauty was, 
she was afraid of her grandmother. Dreadfully afraid 
of her. <A terrible old woman, who was capable of 
any strong minded act of vengeance against, those un- 
lucky members of her family who might dare to def 
her. There were rumors that her husband Sir Archi- 
bald, had stood in so much awe of his rigid and im- 
placable spouse, that death had been a happy release 
for him. It was certain that poor, pretty, gentle Mrs. 
Lowther had eaten bitter bread when she had been 
poor, pretty, gentle Isobel Drumlie, and that she had 
been driven to her marriage with the scanty-endowed 
Scotch minister by her mother’s relentless severity. 

Clandarrel knew the old Gorgon’s peculiarities too 
well. Ile was as firmly convinced as Bell herself that 
Lady Drumlie would be capable of any harsh treat- 
ment to carry out her will. So he said nothing; only 
caressed the little hand more tenderly. 

“Mr. Strathspey.” 

Andrew’s cough had been heard before the door 
opened, which gave notice of his approach, Mr. Strath- 
spey entered rather awkwardly, notwithstanding the 
fact that he ought to have felt sure of his welcome. 
Perhaps, after all, he was not so very sure of it. He 
stared about him for a moment and then caught sight 
of Clandarrel, and glared at him with his little, nar- 
row eyes, and then he caught sight of Bell, each sit- 
ting demurely at the two extreme ends of the hearth- 
rug. Isobel rose slowly and gave him her slim fingers, 
even less cordially than she had offered them to her 
cousin. 

“So glad—er—to find you—er—at home,” stam- 
mered the little man, over-whelmed with confusion. 
“TTope you are well—er after—er—dissipation last 
night. Delightful wasn’t it? Hope Lady Drumlie’s 
well—er.” — But he did not condescend to take the 
slightest notice of Hereward, and indeed, turned his 
back upon him. 

Miss Lowther fixed her large eyes upon him, with a 
cool significance. ‘You have met my cousin, Mr. 
Clandarrel, I think.” 

Ile was obliged to see him then. And something 
in the calm glance of his fair bethrothed made him 
feel that it would have been better had he seen him 
before. 

“ Ah—er—yes, to be sure,” he said, as loftily as he 
dared. “ Beg pardon. Believe I have. How de do?” 
and he vouchsafed Hereward a nod, after the manner 
of a potentate. Confound Clandarrel ! he was always 
in the way. But he contrived to ignore him pretty 
tolerably. He talked and laughed with Miss Bell, in 
spite of her cold indifference, and made himself as 
charming and witty as he knew how. 

When Clandarrel rose to say good-by to his cousin, 
there was an angry flush on her proud face, and a look 
of humiliation in her eyes. He wrung her hand almost 
fiercely. 

“Don’t come again,” she contrived to whisper. 
“Indeed, you must not.” 

He quite crushed her soft fingers, in his passionate, 
brief pressure; and his boyish face flushed to the roots 

. his fair hair. 

“T cannot promise that,” was the rapidly murmured 
answer. ‘“ Good-bye, Bell, and God bless you !” 

Isobel was not very gracious to her lover when 
Clandarrel was gone. She reseated herself with so 
cold and grand an air, that Strathspey felt his heart 
sink into his little, varnished boots. People might 
envy the future Earl, and call him a lucky fellow to 





have won so famous a beauty; but now and then, 


gad 


mouth was hardly significant. of nga pare 
When he tried to make a brilliant remark U lest 

made him uncomfortable, and wher: he waitimates. 
sentiment she held him at more than arm’s 1& = 
that at last he was secretly prompted to ask on, 
self, whether this was exactly the treatraent he oug: 
to expect from the future Countess of Dumblane. 

She was so bright-tinted and bright eved this morn- 
ing that he wou'd have liked to say something very 
tender indeed. But how was he to bevin? She sat 
in her chair, her elbow upon its arm, and her cheek 
open her hand, her long lashes resting upon hercheek, 
as if she had become quite unconscioits of his presence, 
and when he spoke she started. 

“T—I beg pardon,” he stammered. 
not disturb you !” 
“Disturb me ?” said Bell. “Ob dear no.” 

He drew her chair near to her side, and tried to take 
her hand; but, remembering who had held it last, she 
drew it away with such a gesture, that he slipped his 
chair back again. 

“Thave written to MeIvor about the 
monds,” he ventured to say. 

“Oh, dear !” she exclaimed, before she had time to 
check herself. “TIT hope not.” 

He looked quite confounded. “ You—hope—not ! 
Why, my dear Miss Isobel, Lady Drumlie suggests 
that I should write.” 

“Can you do anything without consulting Lady 
Drumlie ?” she said, petulantly. “ 1t rou'ly seems that 
we cannot.” 

It was very awkward to be snapped np in this man- 
ner, even by a beautiful young woman ; and it seemed 
to Strathspey that she did nothing this morning but 
snap him up. He stiffened, consequently, 

“Tf you do not wish it,” he began ; but she inter- 
rupted him. 

“Oh, if you are going to be angry, I think we had 
better let the matter rest, and leave everything to 
Lady Drumlie at once.” 

She looked so lovely and stately and indifferent that 
she bewildered and baffled him completely. 

“Tow could | be angry with you?” he rejoined. 
“ You are too hard on me, Isobel. Somehow | seem 
always to say wrong things; and I can’t help think- 
ing sometime that—that you are not as fond of me 
as Tam of you.” And having got thus far, he rose to 
take her hand, and made as if he would have kissed 
her cheek. 

The red color, like a flame, blazed out on her face. 
She freed herself from his grasp and stood erect in an 
instant. 

“You must not do that, indeed,” she protested, al- 
most angrily. “ You—you forget yourself, Mr. 
Strathspey.” 

“ But,” faltered her betrothed, “ you have promised 
to be my wife, you know 3 and youvhave never allow- 
ed me to kiss you yet. I thought that when 4 

“ Oh!” said Bell, in terror and desperation, “Please 
do sit down again. Here is Lady Drumlie.” 

Lady Drumlie came in, marshaledl by Andrew. All 
her servants feared her. ‘Taking « look at the lovers, 
she perhaps guessed, with her usual Scotch shrewd- 
ness, that all was not quite right. Strathspey looked 
stiff and flushed and awkward ; Bell stood with the 
air of a surprised culprit... It was all very well to pre- 
tend to appear at wondrous ease, but there was an 
angry look on both their faces. 

My lady was mild enough until Mr. Sirathspey had 
taken his leave. It was not her way to let outsiders 
into the secret of her amiable home rule. Bell was 
about to make her escape from the room, bat was 
called back. 

““ Come here,” said my lady, in a significant tone. 
“T have something to say to you.” 

Bell returned, with open tremor. <A fine thing it 
was to be a beauty, and a despot in 2 coart of humble 
admirers, and then to be obliged to kneel meekly for 
her daily scourgings in private. 

“Clandarrel has been here,” said her ladyship, when 
her victim stood before her. 

“ Yes, grandmamma,” replied Bell, deprecatingly ; 
and most heartily despising herself in secret for her 


“ T hope I did 


-the dia- 








cowardice. 


Long ago une of her children at Drumlie Aiks— 
poor little Helen, who was the youngest—had private- 
ly compared Lady Drumlie to the dreadful wolf-grand- 
mother in the story of Red-Riding-Hood ; and Bell 
had never forgotten the simile. Those white, false 
teeth of my lady’s, and her strong-featured Scotch 
face, her amiable scowl, and her small, angry eyes, 
were uncomfortably suggestive at all times, but they 
were specially suggestive to Bell this morning. Un- 
nerved and wretched, she was strongly tempted to 
break forth with pathetic terror into the old childish 
cry, “What great, large teeth you have, grand- 
mamma,” and to listen for the answer, “All the better 
to eat you up with, my dear.” Bell knew, by exper- 
\ience, that she was on the point of being eaten up. {8 
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THE ALBION. 











ve very long, grandmamma,” she 


r ladyship, pretending to joke. “So! 
+ very long, was he! //ow long, pray ? 
.o make a little love and a few sweet 
es? I should like to have heard them. 
iat Clandarrel !” 
egan to tremble. 

.sten to me, young lady,” went on her ladyship. 
he next time Clandarrel presumes to come here I 
will see him. Not you. Never you again. And I 
think that will be the last hour he ever darkens my 

doors. You recollect. Go!” 

Miss Lurkie, sitting in the little private room she 
enjoyed possession of as the family companion and 
house-keeper, was roused from her reverie over her 
knitting by the entrance of her young mistress. Bell 
shut the door and returned to her footstool, in tears 
and tribulations. 

“Oh, Miss Lurkie !” she said : “please let me sta 
with you for a while and be quiet. I don’t—oh, 
don’t know what to do !” 

“Eh, Miss Bell, my bairn ?” cried the friendly old 
creature. ‘“ Ye must nay gie way, dear Dinna greet.” 

But Bell was driven to desperation. She was fain 
to “greet” for a few minutes, in spite of her pride. 

“You do not know what I have to bear, Miss Lur- 
kie,” she said piteously. “ Youand poor mamma are 
the only friends I have in the world.” And, thinking 
of Hereward and his good-by, she flung her stately re- 
serve to the winds, and wept openly. 

Between the future Earl of Dumblane and her 
grandmother, Isobel Lowther led a pleasant life dur- 
ing the next few weeks. His visits became more fre- 

uent, and under the sharp eye of Lady Drumlie she 

ared not rebel. Civil she was at least compelled to 
be, and he became so lover-like, that she was goaded 
to secret frenzy. -Added to this, was the pleasure of 
watching the preparations for the marriage. Lady 
Drumlie would allow of no delay, and certainly the 
bridegroom was eager enough. The two held con- 
fidential consultations together about jewels and _set- 


tlements and various arrangements. Bell looked on. It|jam. Nobody stayed at home who was invited. 
could not be helped she was sure. If she had intended | wished to see the last of the young lady, whose debut 


to rebel she ought to have been firm at first; but now 
it was too late, and she must submit. That was all 
about it. So, after a week or so of passionate misery, 
Isobel sank into a state of dull, cold despair, finding 
her only consolation in the fact that she was losing 
her color and appetite, and might be taken ill and 
die. ‘To Hereward she had managed to write a few 
lines of farewell, begging him not to come to the house 
again, and asking him to try and forget the dear old 
days at Drumlie 

One day, not long before that fixed forthe wedding, 
when Lady Drumlie was out on some important busi- 
ness connected with it, and Isobel was sitting in a very 
disconsolate mood before the drawing-room fire, a 
visitor came in. ‘To her terror and amazement, she 
found it to be no other than her cousin, He hur- 
ried to meet her, and took both her hands in his usual 
headlong enthusiasm. 

“ Hereward,” she cried out, “what do you mean? 
How can you be so cruel? You must not stay. 
Grandmamma ‘* 

“I am not afraid of Lady Drumlie,” he interrupted, 
tossing back his yellow hair. “Let her come. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer, Bell, my dear.” 

Bell began to tremble. “ You must be going mad,” 
she said almost angrily. “Pray goaway. You—you 
are as bad as the rest.” And then she sat down and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Ile went down upon his knees at her side on the 
hearth-rug, just as he had done that other day. 

“ Bell, my dear,” he said, “I have been driven to 
desperation; and they are making you desperate, too. 
Do you think I am going to let that little simpleton 
marry you in spite of yourself? No, by—by Heaven, 
Iam going to marry you myself, in the face of Lady 
Drumlie.’ 

“Oh!” Bell pleaded, “ please don’t,” but the fire 
was flashing from his blue eyes, and he looked as 
strong as a lion, and more like a giant than ever; fit 
to be master of the world, and of her. 

“IT beg of you, Hereward, to go away before it is 
too late. She may be here at any moment.” 

“ Very well,” said Hereward, bending to kiss her 
hand. “As I said before, let her come. Do you re- 
member ‘ Young Lochinvar,’ Bell ?” F 

That she did. When they had been children play- 
ing together at Drumlie and Clandarrel, they had 
liked the legend of Young Lochinvar so much, that 

Bell had managed to set the words to an old tune, 
and they had sung it until everybody but Hereward 
was tired of hearing it. But Hereward had always 
been faithful to it in his heart; and he had promised 
Bell that if she should ever attempt to marry any one 
but himself, he would carry her off on her wedding- 
day, after their heroes valiant fashion. 





‘It was Strathspey who made me think of it particu-| Lady Drumlie glared, and Strathspey fumed, as they 


ing to look at case, the old words came§back to me 
at once— 
‘* ¢The bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume.” 
And then all the rest flashed upon me ; and I seemed 
to hear you singing the gay old tilting tune in your 
clear, high voice, ar you used to sing it when we galloped 
over the heather on our ponies. 
“*She is won! We are gone over ba: k, bush and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,quoth young Lochinvar.’” 
“ But why do you recall this now ?” she asked. 
“ And then—don’t look frightened, Bell—I thought, 
Why not, since they have left us no alternative? And 
why not indeed, Bell, if you will only be a brave girl, 
and listen to me ; and you will, [ know. Say you will, 
my darling and you shall see how my whole life will 
prove to you, that the honest love of an honest gentle- 
man, will go further toward making you happy than all 
the Earldoms in Christendom.” 
He put his strong young arms about her, and drew 
her head down on his shoulder. Poor Bell gave a sob- 
bing sigh. 
“Think of Clandarrel,”’ he continued, in a low, per- 
suasive whisper. ‘Think how the sweet wind is blow- 
ing on Palgarnoch Top this very moment, and of how 
blue the water looks on the loch below ; and then ask 
yourself if you would not be happier there than here, 
and say you will listen, Bell.” 
And so he went on in his headlong, boyish fashion, 
pleading as for dear life. Pleading for the old love, 
and its sweet, childish romance ; ary with all his 
heart and strength ; and bringing back to her mind so 
many fresh and innocent memories, that in the end she 
was obliged to give way. And in spite of her fear, in 
spite of Lady Drumlie, in spite of the future Earl of 
Dumblane, she did listen ; and listened to some pur 
se. 
Pit was a very grand affair, this last party of Lady 
Drumlie’s. All her ladyship’s parties were grand 
affairs ; but this particular one, which was to crown 
Miss Lowther’s farewell appearance in society as Miss 
Lowther, was like none that had gone before. On the 
whole it was a ‘‘ jam,” but a ver Frilliant and imposing 
eople 


into society had created so great a sensation. 

And really, on this occasion, Bell was even more well 

worth looking at than ever. She had never seemed to 

be so beautitul. Her bright eyes were almost feverish 

in their brilliance ; and more than one guest remarked 

that the touch of excitement in her usually stately man- 

ner was positively an additional charw. 

“ But she might well look excited,” these same guests 

observed, afterward, one to another. 

“And she might well glance toward the door every 

few minutes, as [ certainly saw her doing,” said the 

prettiest Miss Lushington. 

Lady Drumlie observed neither the excitement nor 
the glancing toward the door. She only noted, with 
grim satisfaction, that Bell was looking her best and 
creating a sensation, and that she was really amiable in 
her manner to Strathspey. But about the middle of the 
evening she noticed something else. Glancing across 
the room, she saw a sight that almost turned her to 
stone. ‘The sight was no less a one than the figure of a 
fair, yellow-haired young giant, who stood head and 
shoulders above everybody else, and who was making 
his way toward herself through the crowd, with an air 
of the greatest complaisance and good humor. 

When he reached her, her rage was great. She was 
almost motionless at his astounding audacity. And he 
bowed his head before her as coolly as if he had been 
her most honored guest. 

“Lady Drumlie,” he said, in a low voice, “I ask your 
pardon for being here ; but, as a kinsman, | felt that I 
might dare to intrude, uninvited. I have come to have 
my last dance with my cousin, and when I have had it, 
I will go.” 

For a moment she felt fit to choke him: the next, her 
hard old Scotch face settled back again into its grim 
triumph, She made a little motion with her fan to 
bring him nearer to her. 

“If it were not for these people, who are looking and 
listening,” she whispered, “and for the scandal it would 
create, fen’ take you by the shoulders myself and 
turn you out of my house.” 

She drew back, nodding her fierce old head, and look- 
ing him “aire ge in the eye. The Laird of Clandarrel 
felt convince 
her remaining life to have dared to do it. 

“Thank you,” he said, as composedly as before, and 
the sweet smile on his lips was never ruffled. 

Bell, at the opposite end of the room, had seen it all, 
had trembled and grown pale with excitement. Clan- 
darrel had made his way to her, whispering the words 
of signal in her ear. 

“*Now tread we a measure, quoth young Lochin- 
var,’” he said ; and he took or heeial and led her out 
among the dancers. 


How people looked at them as they danced! How 


and, oddly enough, as it seemed afterward, a satirical 
young lady whispered, with a shrug of her shoulders 
and a glance toward the bridegroom— 
««’T were better by far 

Had we matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar..” 
The waltz was prolonged ; the musicians kept it up 
well. Before it was ended the two had vanished, At 
length a curious questioning whisper began to circulate 
through the company. It reached the ears ef Lady 
Drumlie. She stared about fiercely, and then motioned 
Strathspey to her side. 

“Where is my granddaughter ?” 
“T haven’t seen her. She was waltzing with that— 
er—fellow, you know, and——.-” 
“Haven’t seen her!” almost shrieked the old lady. 
“ Let me get out of the room.” 
She did get out of the room, and at last upstairs to 
Bell’s chamber, where she found a nice, little cream- 
colored note, laid upon the lace-frilled toilet-cushion. 
And Lady Drumlie, tearing open this note, learned 
that all her plotting had been in vain, and that she was 
a baffled, defeated old woman : 
My Dear GraspMammMa— When [I left the room, in the middie 
of the last waltz, | left it to run away with my cousin Herewar '. 
I cannot marry Mr. Strathspey ; and as you left me no other 
chance to escape, I was obliged to choose this one, though I 
would much rather hive broken the engagement quietly, in- 
stead cf ending it in a manner, which I have no doubt will cause 
a romantic scandal. I have loved my cousin all my life, and 
would rather be his wife, and nothing but the mistress of pretty 
Clandarrel, than the Countess of Dumblane. | hope you will 
forgive » e for everything else | have done to offend you ; but | 
cannot ask you to forgive me yet for this, for I feel that | 
have done right, not wrong, in being true instead of false. “6 
shall be half-way to Clandarrel before you read this, Hereward 
says—at any rate, beyond pursuit. And - I hupe you will for- 
give us both in time, dear grandmamma, In haste, yours affec- 
tionately, Ison: L. 
While Lady Drumlie was reading this guileless 
epistle, Bell was far on her way to Clandarrel ; and, 
once at Clandarrel, she was safe, for she was made 
within the hour, the young laird’s wife. 
And there it ended. ‘Terrible as the escapade had 
seemed to her, and much as the beautiful Miss Lowther’s 
wild marriage was discussed by society, Bell found 
herself as happy as the days were long. 


A Few Words About Lace. 


An English writer on political economy says : “Tt 
is difficult for me to look at a lace machine with pa- 
tience. The ingenuity which went to devise it might 
have made human life materially happier in a thou- 
sand ways, and its actual effect has been to-enable a 
great number of people to wear an imitation of an 
ornament which derives what little merit it has princi- 
pally from ite being made by hand.” The real ama- 
teur in lace, however, places no value on the article 
unless it is made by hand. Old lace is his special 
hobby ; and at present there is in the Londen Inter- 
national Exhibition an interesting display of this ex- 
pensive luxury. ‘“ However Manifold the varities,” 
says the London Times, “there are but two species 
of lace—namely, needle-made and bobbin made. 
or pillow lace. The distinction is clear enough 
if we watch the process, but not always recognized in 
the descriptive labels attached by the possessors of 
some of the specimens. Even experts will sometimes 
assign to the needle, a fabric due to the manipulation 
of hundreds of bobbins,by fingers trained from child- 
hood to the delicate task. But it is in needle-made lace 
that the highest artistic excellence is found, and ac- 
cordingly we think a magnificent square and flounce 
of raised point (rose point in lace-dealers’ language), 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, is, perhaps, the 
gem of the whole collection. The pattern, with its 
graceful scrolls, its flowing arabesques, the firm, 
smooth, accurate work, the frets and raised borders, 
the ties which bind the fabric together, all demand our 
admiration and gratify our sense of beauty and fitness. 
“The Italian school brought their Renaissance de- 
signs and arabesque patterns to perfection ; the 
French school created by Colbert, though taught by 
Italians, preferred more naturalistic wreaths of flow- 
ers and sprigs laid on a ground of net, so to speak, for 
technically the ground is worked on with a needle in 
strips after a part of the pattern has been worked. 
Old Italian pattern-books, some by Cesare Vecellio, 
cousin of Titian, are shown in a case by themselves. 
Among the lace lent by Lady Drake, Mrs. Morrison, 








, that she would have given a year or so of|and Mrs. Bolekow are some further splendid speci- 


mens of raised point and guipure, and of pil- 
low laces of such extreme fineness of thread 
and work, and such beauty of design, that we can scarcely 
place them below the best needle-made lace. Some of 
those noble pieces were, no doubt, the presents sent to 
a Cardinal, for we see worked in them sacred emblems. 
There is a priest’s robe, very curious and beautiful. 
fhere is lace which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and 
lace which Marie Antoinette wore. There is lace which 
has decoratea christening robes, and lace which has 
been unsewed from winding sheets. Lappets which 
have fluttered from fair heads at Queen Charlotte’s 


larly the other night—when we were at the Lushing-| waltzed past them, Clandarrel’s head high above the|Court, steinkirks and jabots worn by gallants at Ver- 


tei’s, Bell. He is such an awkward fellow, you know, 
au. as I saw him standing fidgeting before you, try-| der waist! 


crowd, his eyes sparkling, his arm around Bell’s slen-|sailles, and English schec!~‘rls’ samplers, as old as the 








iven the bystanders caught the spirit of it,) Tudors,” 
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THE BiLL FOR 1HE RELIEF OF SAVINGS 
BANLS. 


The Savings Bank bill, in which so 
great interest is felt in New England, 
New York, aud Pennsylvania, was passed 
by the Senate on June 17th, and only 
requires the President’s signature to be- 
come alaw. This bill relieves all sav- 
ings banks from the tax on surplus divi- 
dends. Various Commissioners of In- 
ternal Revenue have ruled differently in 
regard to the law in this respect. Com- 
missioner Douglass held that the banks 
were bound to pay this tax, and brought 
suit against the Dollar Savings Bank of 
Philadelphia. ‘This suit was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and not only decided in favor of the 
United States, but the Court further held 
that as no statute of limitation runs 
against the United States, the Govern- 
ment could recover the amount of tax for 
any former year, whether it had been as- 
sessed or not. This decision worked great 
hardship to many Savings Banks, especi- 
ally those which had paid out their sur- 
plus dividends to their depositors, since 
in some cases the amount to be recovered 
rom a single bank was as great as $30,- 


THE CO‘ TON CROP. 
Favorable Beport of the Prospect for the Season 


Wasuire on, Jone 15th, 1874. 

The statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture makes a report of the acreage in cotton 
b-sed on retu'ns from most of the cotton coun- 
ti-s and ep peisonal obeervation in six cotton 
States es foliows, the comparison being with the 
area of 1873:—Virginia, 80; North Carolinia, 
89; South Carolina, 91; Georgia, 90; Florida 
91; Alabama, 86: Arkansas, 89; Tenness-e, 92; 
Mississippi, 88; Louisiana, 80; Texas, 102; 
Missouri, 76. The aggregate reduction eligh'ly 
exceeds ten per cent. The condition of the 
crop is represented by the following figures, 100 
teing the nominal or fair conditi»n:—-Nerth 
Carolina, 89; South Carolina, 81; Georga, 80; 
Florida, 90; Jab 82; Mississippi, 78; 
Louisiana, 70; Texas, 90; Arkansas, 90; Ten- 
oessee, 85. The report of the condition ia June, 
'573, was more favorable in every State, except 
North Carolina and Texas, the secord standing 
az follows:—North Carolina,85: South Carolina, 
*8; Georgia, 94; Florida, 102; Alabama, 93; 
Mirsissipni 92; Louisiana.94; Texar,86; Arkap- 
ras, 92; Teonersee, 90. The season has been re- 
markable for heavy and frequent rins daring 
the month of April throughout the C. t on states. 
In some sections the aggregate rainfall reported 
-xceeds sixteen inches. All the rivers,creeks aud 
spring branches even overflowed their banks, 
d stroyed the plants, and prevented germination 
in the newly planted lands. In the more south- 








000. The bill that passed to-day relieves 
all banks from the payment of the tax, 
and so stops the suits to recover the) 
amount due from 1864 to 1871. ‘The) 
officers of a Savings Bank of New York 
City have been prominent in urging the 
passage of this bill. 





JHE Si E ‘IAL TAX BONDS UF THE STATE OF 
KORIH CAROLINA. 


In the United States Circuit Court, at 
Raleigh, N. C.,on June 16th, Chief Jus- 
tice Waite refused the application of Al- 
fred Self of New York, for an order re- 
straining the Treasurer from paying out 
any money until the arrearage of interest 
due on the special tax bonds is paid. The 
Chief Justice says the money originally 
collected to pay interest on the special 
tax bonds has been used by the State 
‘Treasurer by authority of the Legislature, 
and that taxes collected in 1873 under 
the State constitution cannot be appro- 
priated otherwise than for the purposes 
specified in the act. The Chief Justice 
says: 

* As there is, therefore, nv money in the 
treasury which the treasurer is autboriz d by an 
existing Jaw to appropriate for the reimburse. 
went of the special tax fund, we cannot restraiv 
bim from paying out the funds in his hands un ‘il 
the reimbursement has been made. The princi. 
pal in this case caunot be ieacbed t} rough the 
agent now before the court.” 

The Belmont suit against the State 
Auditor on the same bonds is to be ar- 

edat the next term of the Superior 

ourt, 





New York Savings Banks. 


A special meeting of he New York Historical 
Society was held on June 17th at the Li rary, 
in Second avenne, in this city, at which a paner 
was read by Emerson W. Keyes upon *‘ The 
Savings Bauks in New York,”’ 

The firet effort to establish a savings bink was 
made by Tbomas Eddy in 1416 | ut failed, The 
scheme, however. was pot abandoned, and iv 
1819 the Society for the Prevention of Par per- 
ism was incorporated, the trustees erganiz d. 
and on the evening of July 3rd, the bank war 
opened in the basement of the building occnr ied 
bv the Academy of Fine Arts on City Hall Park. 
‘That sultry summer’s eve eighty persons called, 
and deposits to the amount of $2,035 were made. 

In the following year the savings bank at 
Albany was incorporated, the report of the firs: 
six months’ operation in New Y rk to the legis 
Jature demonstrating the feasibility of the plan. 
Io 1822 a bank was incorporated in Utica, but 
was not organized atthe tims The try Sav- 
ings Bank was incorporated in 1823 and in 1827 
one in Broklyo. The Seamau’s Bank for Sav. 
ings was incorporated io January, 1829, and thus 
in twelve years four banks were established, 
having on deposit at the latter date $5 438,000 
During the next ten years eight banks were or- 
ganized, and eight in the next decade, ont of 
which three never started, and one gave up busi- 
ness. In the next ten years filtv-nine banks 
were organized, an’ from 1859 to 1868. + ighty- 
three. At this time one hundred and ten banks 
were in operation, with deposita reaching abi ut 
$68,000,000. Up to this time there had been no 
stain upon the savings bank eystem, There had 
been two failures, the reeult of improper manage- 
mevt, not of fraud. Since 1868 some sixty 
banks have been incorporsted, many of which 
have never organized. The number in opera- 
tion is one hundred and fifty-five, with average 
deporits amonnting to $286,000,000. The in- 


ern belt replanting was general, both in bottoms 
and uplands. From the first week in May to its 
c'ose drouth was almcst universal. The soil was 
ca ked and afterways baked by the eun, retard- 
ug cnitivation and preventing growth. The 
prospect is therefore very poor, many »lants uot 
having made their appearance on the Ist of 
Jnne. Since the last f May light showers have 
vcen general, and the prospects are much im- 
proved, Fields are much cleaner than at this 
date last year, and cau easily be kept free from 
veeds, With favorable weather rapid improve- 
nent is certain, avd a fair comparison with July 
's quite probable at the next report. 


Li’e Insurance. 


C. T. Lewis, Secretary of the Chamber of Life 
Insurance of this city, reporis that the amount 
paid on policy claims by twenty.tree life insur- 
ance companier, members of this Chamber, dur- 
ng May, 1874, were as follows: 

On Veath Claims.........+..++.$1,482,883 94 
On Matured Endowments........ 57,766 89 





Totai paid in Cash...........$1 490 650 8&3 
The companies reporting are the Brooklyn, 
Continental, Equitable, Gormanuia, Globe, Guar- 
dian, Metropolitan, Mutual, New York, North 
American, Security and Universal, New York 
city; the Adcna, Charter Ork, Oontioental, Con- 
necticut General, Connecticut Maotual and Trav 
elers, of Hartford; the Massachusetts Matual, of 
Springfield; the Peon Matoal of Philadelphia; 
the National of the United States Chicago, and 
the Life Association of America. St. Louis. The 
amount paid in April was $1,392,167 34. 





Important Decision 1N AN INSURANCE CAsE.— 
Judge Stevens, sitting in the Second District 
Court at Newark, N J., June 17th, decided an 
important case. Two years ago N. R. Dunham 
& Co,. inenrance agen's, of Newark, contracted 
with Virolet & Bruen, of Elizabeth. to procure 
insurance to the amount «f $84,000 upon the 
latter’s property, the policies to be subject to 
the acceptance of the in-urera. They were de- 
livered on February 24th 1872, and on March 
Ist, returned by Virolet & Bruen, who refused 
to accept. The Duchams then brought action 
to reco er the short-rate premium for one 
month The defense contended that no prem- 
ium having been paid, the companies were not 
liable, and that the obligation not being bind 
ing on bo bh, the defendants were net liable for 
the premium, and that the plaintiffs could re- 
cov-r only for the time eiapsing between the 
delivery and the return of the policies. The 
Judge roled that the policies having been de 
livered to Dunbam & Coe, as agents as Violet & 
Bru n, were in force, aud, in cas- of fire he 
thought the companies were liable. Judgm-nt 
was given for the pla‘ntiff. 





Tae Orrawa anp ATLANTIC Ratteoap.--Mr. W. 
R. Hibbard made a statement in the Boston 
Corn Exchange H4!', of the merits of the Ottawa 
and Atlantic Railway by which it is proposed 
to create a line of rathway from Bosten to Lake 
Supe ior by way of Ottawa and Georgian Bay, 
His comparison of distances was us follows. 

From mile, 
Chicago to Purtlaud by Grand Trouk......1,139 
Chicago to Rexton by Grand Trunk and 
Central Vormont...ccccccesccecccscecel AGO 
Ciicago to Boston by Albavy............1 035 
Milwaukee 10 New York........20..0062-1,063 
Chicago to Boston by Hoorac Tennel...... 978 
Georgian Bay to Poston........... 714 
giving Georgian '’ y and Boston ap advantage of 
264 miles over Cuscago and New York and 394 
miles over Milwaukee and New York. while no 
lees than 321 miles nearer thau Chicago and 
Boston by way of Albany. Therefore. if thirty 
cents per busbel, the rate on grain from Chicago 


satisfied and wil! continne to satisfy railway 





terest earned during the past fiv’ years has been 
$66,000,000, and is pow about $16,000 000 an- 


managers, he argned that twenty-three cents 
will at the same rate per mile cover the trans 


A Heavy Railrvad Suit. 
NEARLY HALF A MILLION DOLLARS DEMANDED. 


Dr. 5. H. Melvin of Springfi-ld, 11) , institu. 
ted a suit in the Superfor Court of Cook County, 
that State, on the 6thinst against Morton, Rose 
& Co. London, Eng.; Morton, Bliss & Co., An- 
drew Carnegie, and W. H. Osborn, of New York. 
His bill of complaint is voluminons. The 
Springfield Journal gives the following synopsis 
of it: 

**It recites the fact that the Gilmin, Clinton 
and Springfield Railroad Company entered into 
contrect with the Morgan Improvement Com. 
pany in May. 1879, for the construction of the 
Gilman Road, and agreed to deliver to the Mor- 
ean Company, bonds to the amount of $2,000. 
000, secured by a first mortgage on ite railroad 
and appurtenances; and that in September 1570, 
he became an owner of one-tenth of the stock of 
said Morgan Company. The aforesaid mortgage 
bonds were duly issued in accordance with the 
contract, aud subsequently, ‘a traffic contract’’ 
was entered into by and between the Gilman, 
Clinton and Springfield; Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, and the Illinois Central Ruail- 
road Companies for an interchange of business— 
the two latter companies agrecing to set aside 
fifteen per cent. of the gross earnings derived 
from the Gilman line, and anpually, with said 
fifteen per cent . purchase, at not less than par. 
the bon 's of eaid Gilman, Clinton and Spring 
field Railroad Compuny. This agreement 
was indorse! upon the bonds aod added 
materially to their market value. Afier 
the completion of tbe Gilman Road the 
officers of the Morgan Company exorersod a de 
sire to place the bonds ‘where they would d> 
the most good.’ About that time «ns Andrew 
Carnegie, of New York, who also owned one- 
tenth of the Morgan stock, very modestly 


expressed the opinion that, in the placing of |W 


such securities, *he would be the right man in 
the right place.’ Tne bonds were accordingly 
turned over to him in the Fall of 187!, with in- 
structions to dispore of them to the best advaut- 
age of all concerned. The bill further charges, 
on information ard belief, that subsequently 
said Carnegie entered into a secret and traudu- 
lent contract with the house of Morton, Blies & 
o., and throngh its members witu Morton 

Rose & Co , of London, England, the two houses 
being composed mainly of the same parties: by 
which the London bouse was to have the refusal 
of said bonds fora certain time at cightv ovnts, 
currency, payable ia New York, provi'ed a fair 
division of the profits growing out of the trave- 
action wags made between the two banking 

houses. W. H Osborn and Mr Carnegie The 
said Osborp, ‘Grand Sachem’ of the Lilinoi- 
Central Railroad Company, claimed his share for 
having secu'ed the guarantee of his company on 
the bonis, and agreeing to use his great influ- 
ence abroad in obtaining a large price for th 
bunds. In pursuance of their plane, the syudi- 
cate through Morton, Rose & Ci., offered the 


bonds upon the market ia London, and 
obtained ninety-two per cent. coin for 
them. Mr. Carnegie then reported sale at 


eighty cents currency, and settled with the Mor- 
gan Oompavy on that basis. The difference 
between the amount paid to the Morgan Com- 
pany and the amount received by the syndicate, 
reduced to currency value, being $434,469 01. 
The cum realized for the bonds not beng known 
to the officers or stcckholders of the Morga: 
Company,they accepted the eighty per cent cur- 
repcy, and were happy. Sabsequenty the com- 
plaivant discovered the above facts—or what be 
believes to be facts—and reported them to the 
Morg:n Company, tut it declined to take any 
action a: a company. He, therefore, in 
asseriing his rights as a stockholder, brings 
this action in behalf of binself and all other 
stockholders (except Carnegie) who desire to 


jin him io it 





Tne Micniaan Rariroap-Aiw Law is declared 
constitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court An 
issue before this Court was made by the apvenl 
‘fa person holding township bonds on which 
payment was refuced, The one question iu the 
case was as to the coostivutionality of the legis. 
lative act. Justice Swayne delivered the opinion 
of the Court, and reiterated the axiom of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, that a etatate if pot void un- 
loss its repagnance to the Constitution is clear 
The vurds securing ‘life liberty and prope.ty”’ 
to every citiz’n bas reference only to judicial 
proceedings He theu made the following dis. 
tinct affirmations: 

Ist Tbe credit of municipal corporations m»y 
be given In aid «f persons. arscciations, or cor- 
peratione, thongo the credit of the State may 
nit 

2nd. A railroad corporation is not private in 
the sevee of the conrtitutional prohibition, 

3rd. ‘Lhe U.S Supreme Court is not bound by 
the decision of the State Cuarts, when the ques- 
t'o 1s involved belong to the domain of geveral 
jurispradence, 

4th. The vbligations of contracts connot be 
impai ed in avy cases which may properly come 
before the Supreme Coart for adjudication. 

‘This opinion will be of interest to all persone 
advocating the repudiation of railroad aiu bords 
iesued by towus of Western States, which are ip- 
cluded within the scope of the opinion, or elu- 
where. We covsider the decision both just aud 
timely. Alresdy the country has had far too 
many acts of eeeming repudiation. The people 
of towns voting S:ate aid to rai roads should 





to Boston paid dnring the last six months, has | always count the cost of their votes, and where 


heavy taxation is the result of the cost. the fault 
is their own, and, like most other mistakes, they 
have to be as d:liberately repeuted of as they 


> 

_ 
Wooven Rattways.—We shall soon 
‘pportunity, in this State, to test the ¢ J 
practicability of a wooden railway. The+— € 
and Chicago narrow-gnage railroad, from \,, 
zeka to Reedstown, is expected to be in runc4 
order in September. The track on this rowpe 
laid with maple rails, which cast $15 per eh 
sand feet. These rails, it is said will last 
year, withont repairs, and thus it is estimate 
that the interesr on the capital invested in fron 
rai's on any road would relay that road with 
maple rails every year. Examinations of wooden 
‘ails which have been in constant use for six 
months, show no signs of wear. Itis fair to 
presume that in districts where capital and 
transportations are limited, wooden rails will 
come into ;rominent nse; but to see the day 
when they will supercede steel rails in general 
use, requires optics for which «an astronomer 
would give one-half bis life —Milwaukee Wis, 


Coat Lanps in Litigation.—The ejectment 
suits of Dull, Tryon and others, against Camp- 
bell, Tower and others, were called in the Co- 
lumbia County Court, at Bloomsburg, Pa., on 
June }5th, before Judge Elwell. These suite in- 
volve the title to a tract of coal lands in Schuyl- 
kill County, embracing 2,800 »cres, worth in the 
market $1,500,000. The actual defendant is the 
Philadelphis and Reading Coal and Iron Com. 
pany, and which has acquired the lands in ques- 
tion. Both sides aro represented by eminent 
counsel. The cause was contined till the next 
October term 


Van Nostranp’s Ecixotic ENGINEERING MAGAZING 
—This popular monthly, devoted to the science 
which its name indicates, end which has now 
commenced the eleventh volume with the num- 
ber for July, exceeds in interest any previous 
iesue. It affords a firet rate opportunity for par- 
ties to subscribe, although thoss wishing the 
back volumes can be supplied on advantageous 
terms. The subscrintion is: o'v five dollara per 
‘npum, and the office is at 23 Murray street, 








Barnums’ Roman Hippoprome is claimed to be 
the coolest place of ente:tainmentin New York, 
and from the crowds who visit it at each per- 
formance, and exprees themselves of its perfect 
freedom from heat, it mn-t be eo. The en- 
terprising Manager announces the arrival of a 
monster black rbinoceros from the Nile. The 
stranger weighs 9,500 ;ounds, and all 
the pleasing amenities of bis race ; and aleo of 
thirty well-known English racers which will 
add to the interest of the bona fide contest of 
speed which are run cvery after: oon and evesings 











AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, 
New R-vi-ed Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated wi 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New AMERICAN Cy(CLoPpEpiA was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developmeuts 
which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “‘ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars «nd consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving nauonal changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has ily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! a: d industrial activity has been commenced. 

e accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet Jeotervet only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accuunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecumiary expen- 
diture, and with such imp nts in its positi 
have been suggested by longer experience and 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which ave introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their attistic excellence; the cost of their execution 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

‘Lhis work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
msi 24 octayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 

] 
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enlarged 


fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE (OF BINDING, 
In extra Cloth, yd vol $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol.... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per v¢ -7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per v es |. 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per vo 10 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unti 





6 00 





completion, will be 1ssued once in two months. 


*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, ur 


applicacon. 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addre: »<e Pyblishers, 





ly. APPLETON & CO., 





Bually, port from the Georgiaa Pay, are celiberately executed, 


549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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THE ALBION. 


ovr {CE OF THa 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 








MER RETREATS, 


'S. ae, 


GHTON HOUSE, 


ERTH AMBOY, N, J. 


sEEN TRAINS ‘DAILY ; ; Fare, 25 cents; five 
-wutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit | 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, wile | 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, footbal i. | 


INSURANCE, 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers. 
FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











TO AND 





Southerly Course. 


music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.; te:ms’| NEW YORK, Janvary 28rn, 1871. y + 
very !ow for those who come early in the scason. Apply C U N A RD T IN EK 
at the GROVE IVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N.Y. JR THs TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO TIE 4 4e 





EsraBiisHep 1840. 


‘The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORX, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


nen: OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- | 


COZZENSS’ 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 


WEST POINT HOTEL, soars 


M I 
will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms smi ina ot Nari, sowannnd 


3lst DE | 





t 


46 SuL,tn4 22 CITY OF RICHMOND... 
oo00 2 96,! 22 


... Saturday, June 27,2 P M. 


° CITY OF PARIS........ .-Saturday, July 4, 9 2 
offered to families. For particulars address Premiums on Policies not marked olf Ist Jan CITY OF MONTREAL...... Setunies: wy i's .. a. ne, Se ee se Bee Se cue 
EDWARD COZZENS UATY, 1873.....esc00es sccreseccccccsescees 2y212,160 70) CITY OF BRUSSELS... Saturday, July 18,3 P.M. y y ry y 





CITY OF beage seoeeee, Saturday, July 25, 2P.M. 
ATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $80 an $90, Gold 


Total amovnt of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 Rates of Passage : 


PROM L:VER?O0L TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON, 


g to acc 





No Policies have been issued upoa Life 


CROFT HOUSE, 





“ 3 - tion. Round trip geen at low rates 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Q B ~ —_ Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
’ - with Marine Risks. G w, Dublin, Derry, Belfast, Luvre, eens | Second Class, £18. 
GARRISON’S, N. WV ’ Pre 7 un marked off from Ist January, 187 Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. s By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xyv STREET 
DEPOT ; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
fogs and mosquitoes. A dress as above. 


Drarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general basiness apply at the 
Company’s Office, 13 | 1s BRO. ADWAY, NEW YORK 

Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY rod Pier as ‘North 
River, N. Y. 


21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
/FROM NEW YGRK Os BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and 3130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
‘ror Freight and Cabin ly at the © 

‘or Freight and Ca ea at the Com 3 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. _— and 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aeuwe. 


8t December, 1873....+++s+eeeceeceeee$6,2! 
mh paid during tha same 
PCTION....c.cccese-oee coerce $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PODNSES..+eeeeeeerees socceeese$l,258,319 26 

The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks........++....$8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... "467, "000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims = 
the Company, estimuted at........-000++ 422,594 66 
Premium Notes and Bulls Sen ocee eee > 2,833, 302 27 
Cash in Bank......e.seeeeeeee 521,34) 19 


Total amount of Assets..........++..$15,613,642 5? 


016 73 








JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee fr safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 





LATOURETTE HOUSE, 


BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


TWENTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK by boat 
or rail; Commutation, $6 per month; is now open for the 
reception of permanent and transient guests. Nowhere 
within so easy reach of the City, can be found a more 
healthful or attractive location. Families engaging 























y 
stabling, boating, fishing, bathing, &c.; only 20 minutes 


The certificates to be produced at the time of paymert 


a — Street Depot ; an inspection of rooms |and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 


solic gold ee the payment of interest and redemption i ~ Prepaid ¢ 
“G __GOWEN DUNCALP, Proprietor. will be in 
A Dividend of = tery bad CENT. is declared on the 





iverpoo 
gor Thursday, and fortasehtly. = ee on direct from | 
New ara 


A Liverpoo «$70 and $80 | 
bin passage nae Liverpool, and Excursion 


tickets to Liverpenl and return at lowest rates. 











net earved of the for the year ending 
31st December, 1873, for whieh certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of Apr next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. A. , CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTE TEES, 


Witiiam H. Wee, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Buanaam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burvert, 
Franeois Skyy, 
Rost, B. Mintury, 
Roser L. Stewart, 
Witiiam E. Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanperR V. Biake, 
Cuarves D. Levericu, 
Josianu O. Low, 
Cuaeres H. Warsuau 
ApoL_eu Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Ava [. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace GRay. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, S d Vice-P 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


TRE HEALING SPRINGS, 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and ObicRailroad), 


BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Mane, r, 
Wi.1 be open for the reception of visitors on the 


lst of JUNE, 
With accommodations for three hundred persons. 


These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chesa 

and Ohio Railroad, over a fine turnpike road fifteen 
miles, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 


celebrated 
Falling Springs, 

and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 
The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fogs, so common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 
The bathing is dehghtful and exbiliarating. Pure free- 
stone water from the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the buildings and grounds for all purposes. 
— and ample facilities for amusement and recrea- 
Telew egraph and Post Office in the Hotel. 

ARD—#3 per day, $17.50 per week and $60 per 
meats. Children unier ten years and colored servants 


a Sale. 

M. D. HOUSTON. M.D., 
Deswieaive 

LADD & CO., 

Springs. 


J. D. Jones, 

Cu. Ries Dennis, 

W UH. iH. Moors, 
Hexry Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Onarcrs H. Russei, 
Lowk.u HoLBRook, 
Rovat Pueves,} 
Lavip Lane, 

James Bryce, 

Daniet 8S, MILLER, 
Wa. Srvners, 

Henny K. Boornrt, 
Wituiam E. Dover, 
Josern GAILLARD, JR., 





Joun D. Hew err, 
B. J. How.anp, 
Bens. Bascock, 


Resident Physician. 
os to be had of Messrs. PURCELL, 
icnmMonD, VA., or of the Manager at the 


idant 





B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


Will open on MAY 18th. Appheation for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK, N J., 


oO. T. ATWOOD.......... ...- PROPRIETORS | - 











“HAND BOOK ~ 


Sterling Excl hange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st., N. Y. 


PRICE $2.00. 


_ AMUSEMENTS. 














This House is beautifully siturted on the banks of yw 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. 

and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford - 
Passaic Brilge Depots. It is situated upon Aigh ana 
healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
— with the llouse is a large farm. consisting of 175 

; securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 

The accessibility and convenience of th's House to New 
York renders it particularly desirable to business men, 
who desire to spend the summer with their families in the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 
Gty. Every train that passes over the Erie R. R. (both 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, which 
ensures “ Rapid Transit” at all hours to and from the 


2 F. BARNUM’S 
NREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
The coolest aud most perfectly ventilated amusement 
building in America. 
BRILLIANT AUDIENCES 
and unbounded enthusiasm. 
NEW aes oie AT EACH EXHIBITION. 
TWENTY NEW RUNN —-s HORSES 
imported and ~ £ for use in 
GREAT ROMAN HIPPODRO OME. 
New and a HURDLE fan FLAT RACES by 
eames oung yi 
ROMAR « ot AND STANDING RACES. 
Elephan' a » Camel and Monker Races. 
BARNUM'S WO RENOWNED MEN AGERIE. 
ameetey 7. Perfo spans ot See cas 6. 
EUR ATHLETIC WEEK 





he siouse is supplied with pure and wholesome water, 


hot and cold, bath room, closets, Xc. commences on Oh, in addition to regular programme. 
Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-class! Box office open three days in advence. 
care and attendance. 


Good boating, bathing, fishing, billiards, and fine drives | ~~~ 


on Passvic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacken- THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 











The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show the 
rooms and premises, to those desiring to engage board. 
ore RMS, $12.00 to $18 00 per week. 
Trains leave Jerssy City (Chombers Street and 23rd 





Street Ferries) via pope my every hour. Take cars RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 
ft + ag we Kutherford or lassaic Briage. i 

» t-class building sites for sale fron the River, Is Published Every Saturday, by 
oi nt to Depots, Cchoste and Churehes. Money loaned JOHN HILLYER, 
to desiring to buil 


(o.:cespondence solicited. Address }14 end 16 South William Strect, NEW YORK CITY. 





0. T. ATWOOD, Rutherford Park, NJ. [eave DOLLARS PER ANNUM In Advance | 


ge passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
‘The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 


largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight comps aimein, and 








are spar-decked, ath g every for the com- 
fort of and g speed, one and com- 
“Ts See lars t th ffi 
or r cu apply a’ e Com; any ’s office. 
_ wes TIURST, Mana; —* ‘ 


69 BROADWAY, NEW Y 





THE STATE LINE. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Strate or PennsyLvanta, | Stare or Nevana, 
Strate or Viroria, Strate or Inprana, 
Strate or Grorota, STaTE OF ALABAMA, 
Strate or FiLoripa, Srate or Lovistana, 
State OF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weekiy Sartines tn June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are , by those of any other line. 
RATES OF PASS. ae. 
Cabins—$70 and $80, gold, 
Return Tickets—$120 and _ lg 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—$50 cu rrency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Line or route. 
St office 45 a 
For da ee epply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & ”~ Agents, 
No. Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGER, No. 136 State street, Bos 
GEO. H. LEAP, No. 531 Chestnut st., I 














NEW YORK 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


_TO CARDIFF. 


ship — s New, First- 
Class, 1-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 
will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 
as follows : 
Se amene ss. 
PEMBROKE.. -June 27 
Cc ian initis and passengers at ath rates be- 
mene parts of the United States and Canada, to pots 
in =~ British Chaanel and all other points in England. 
built expressly for the trade, ere 








Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particu 


AROHIBALD BAXTER & UO., Agents 
No, 17 Broadway 








Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, “London, | 


se steamships, | 
“ae with all ~ latest improvements for the comfort | 


apply in Cardiff at the Com-| 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in New York to 


rooms carly, will be treated on liberal terms. Address poe Bm ra = outstanding certifi- (eee * ena Sn -“ AMERICAN LINE,”’ 
Rt McMICHAEL, Proprietor. [pat reprscotativen on and after Tuewlay, the elo! SUMP Goce ccrerMMt GANARAcceceeee | TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Riverside House, — da certificates of the issue of 1870 will be FRANCE ENGLAND. ; } foo ete setae seen uly 3 3 
redeemed and paid to the hol 7 a OHLO, “ # sa J 16 
CABMANSVELLE (foot of 162d Street) Ne | res tativn, on and after Tuesday, the ded of Febre-| One of the shore eamere wl lee How York ery GepNowormm, Shy 
Extraordi ind to early applicants; good | ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. | Wednesday, L 1 every Queenstown | 


Ga>~ Rates of passage, payable in currency : 
| Cabin, 310) and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po NoT carry 
Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, hen a SWITZERLAND, 
ontiog Twice a Monta. 

Cabin, 390; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 

a Drafts on En gland and Ireland. 


ANCHOR HOG LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


| 
| 


New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMEKS LVERY ALTERNATE DAY. 


From C ompany’ 8 im 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 
Italia, Thursday... .June 25 Europa, Saturday...July 4 
Elysia, iotenioy. une 27 California, Tucsda 
Bolivia, Tuesday....June 30 Castalia, Thursday. ./ 
Caledonia, Thursd...July %Anglia, Saturday....July ul 





RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST: 

Cabin, $65 to $30, according to steamer and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets issued at 1educed rates. 


INTERMEDIATE, $30. STEERAGE, $20. 
GS Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, giving ring further ietnstion, to Com 


pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 
nN 


“aS 





Ty oN 





To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(including all necessaries for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, ont, 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200 ¢0 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North hie New York, as 
follows: 
Crry oF Panama, Capt. C. C. Lima, June , at 12 noon 
(Freight and way passengers 
AcaPvLco, Capt. J. M. Dow, Tuesday, ale 7, at 12 M. 
Coron, Captatn J. M. Dow, July 18, at 12 noon. 
And ev alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect - 
an steamers for Central American and South 
Preise ports. 


Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

a leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 








and convenience 0 follows : 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. | Great sssebeencerten ers sees eecccecccoccsons ---June 27 
First Cabin —....-- ++ $75 and $80 currency. | CoLINa........+ ee ceccecsccece seeseceeee July 1 
| on anna CULTEDCY. | ALASKA+esseecerecsececscescecesees soceccessoeeseduly 25 

ecccccccvcccsccccesoes currency. “ 
Prepad steerage certificates from Cardiff. oo eee GSS | ond oxsmy Oc mone cone es Sane 


For freight an —= or further information, 


mist tee at 
the Company’s on wharf, foot of Canal 
York. 


G. H. ——. 
ht Aout 
— RUFUS HATCH, mentee Bose 


H. J. _ Sees 


rerintendent. 











